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POETRY—THE DIGNITY OF ITS NATURE. 


On many subjects, nothing is more insufficient 
and unreliable, as a medium of communicating 
thought, than a precise and formal definition. Many 
things are too ethereal in their nature to be thus 
restricted and circumscribed. Many forms lose 
their essential life and energy, when thus compressed 
within an iron mould. This has been strikingly 
manifested in all attempts to define poetry. In 
proof of their insufficiency, we find that the ques- 
tion is still repeated, with the same emphasis as of 
old—what is poetry? To a great extent there con- 
tinues to exist a want of clear perception, of full 
comprehension, of just and adequate appreciation, 
as it regards poetry in its secret source, its essen- 
tial elements, and its external modifications,—all of 
which combine to constitute and exhibit a perfect 
image of poetry itself. It is owing mainly to the 
general indefiniteness of our views on the subject, 
the prevailing uncertainty which is felt in deter- 
mining what is poetry, or some partial and limited 
application of the term, that such conflicting opin- 
ions are entertained as to the value and dignity of 
this divine art. We are persuaded, that from this 
cause, many discard that as frivolous, or denounce 
it as vile, which, under a different garb and another 
name, they cherish, admire, and love. But we hope 
not to remove this evil. We expect not to succeed, 
while others have so signally failed, in defining 
poetry. Of the numerous attempted definitions we 
have seen, we remember but one that serves to 
convey an adequate and faithful image to the mind. 
Some one has said, “ poetry is the masic of thought 


this definition is itself poetical, (as all must be that 
approach the truth,) and requires that it also should 
be defined. Rather let it be acknowledged, that 
the capacity to perceive, recognize and appreciate 
poetry aright, depends on the position from which it 
is viewed, and the mental vision of the beholder. 
There must be a corresponding taste and tendency 
in the mind itself, a wakeful sympathy, a conscious 
experience of the poetical, felt and cherished in 
the soul. Otherwise, you may as successfully at- 
tempt to define music to the deaf, or beauty to the 
blind. There must be a previous aptitude in the 
mind to receive the impression. It can not be 
chiselled there as in a rock of marble. The image 
is conveyed by a process of mental daguerreotype. 
The necessary materials must be blended on the 
tablet of the soul, tocatch and retain the vivid por- 
traiture, as the creating light flashes upon it. 
Poetry, as an art, combines the two arts of music 
and painting, inlanguage. Poetry, as a sentiment, 
is the concentration of that spiritual essence in the 
soul, which imparts the power of fascination to each 
of the fine arts—gives melody to music, beauty to 
painting, and invests with appropriate loveliness, or 
dignity, the various objects with which it converses. 
The sensibilities, the affections, and the imagina- 
tion, encircling the reason with their genial warmth 
and glowing colors, constituting an atmosphere of 
purity and a halo of light, these are its agents. 
The tender, the sublime, the beautiful, in nature 
and life, in earth and heaven, are its materials. 
Sympathy, admiration, enthusiasm, are its results. 





conveyed to us in the music of language.” But 


Vor. XII—25 


| We propose, in the present investigation, to con- 
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sider poetry, not as an art, but as a sentiment; not 
in its outward form, but in its animating spirit. 
There is before us, consequently, a higher question 
than the jingle of words, and the measurement of 
syllables. It is true, versification and rhythm are 
the usual accompaniments of poetry. There is 
a peculiar cadence and coloring of language, which 
constitute its appropriate garb and its native dia- 
lect. Hence the custom of expressing in verse 
any train of lofty conceptions, brilliant images, and 
ardent emotions, which may occupy the mind. Ver- 
sification seems generally to have been one of the 
first forms of language employed by nations emerg- 
ing from a state of barbarism: A fact which tends 
to sanction the conclusion, that poetry is a more 
natural style of language than prose. But, amid 
the obscurity which veils the successive stages of 
the development of language in different nations, 
little confidence is to be placed in theories, which 
derive their origin from such a quarter. By no 
means are we authorized, from the fact above no- 
ticed, to believe that a semi-civilized state is the 
most favorable to the existence of poetic emotions. 
The more probable inference we suppose is, that, in 
the absence of written language, facts and senti- 
ments of inferior interest were suffered to evapo- 
rate in conversational intercourse ; while those of 
@ more imposing and thrilling nature—those more 
calculated, from some local or historical association, 
to influence the imagination and impress the heart— 
those, in a word, of a truly poetical stamp and 
character, were spontaneously expressed in their 
appropriate poetical language, and in the form of 
verse were transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion—a form, fastening with a twofold chord upon 
the mind, and possessing a double cause of self- 
perpetuation ;—in the poetical interest of its origi- 
nal inspiration, which impressed the heart ; and in 
the poetical harmony of verse in its language, 
which assisted the memory. Thus the poetry 
of sentiment produces the poetry of language; 
whilst the character of both the sentiment and lan- 
guage secures the preservation of an unwritten 
poem in the memory of a people. This we con- 
ceive to be the true reason why the earliest trans- 
mitted thoughts of most nations have come down 
to us in the form of poetry. Without, therefore, 
being forced to adopt that depreciating view of 
poetry, which would identify it with the shades and 
heroes of departed mythological superstitions, we 
may perceive, that there is a natural affinity between 
a certain order of poetical sentiments and their ex- 
pression in the harmonies of verse; from the fact 
that it was thus spontaneously adopted by nations, 
antecedently to any progress in artificial attain- 
ments. Poetry did not spring from caprice, or 
accident, or some happy turn of human invention, 
in a primitive age. It was not assumed as a garb 
of thought, like the aprons of fig-leaves, which our 





first parents formed to hide the shame of their naked- 


ness, to give place eventually to other forms of dress 
more comely and convenient, as society advanced 
in improvement. It was spontaneous in its growth, 
and native in its origin. It arose from those im- 
mutable principles of harmony, established origi- 
nally by Him who strung that invisible harp in the 
nature of man, and tuned accordant the mightier 
instrument of the visible universe around him. It 
is not, therefore, dependent on the mutations of 
human caprice and fashion. Nor is it superseded 
by the progressive discoveries and improvements 
in society. There isa fixed and uniform law arising 
from the very constitution of our nature, by which 
certain kinds of emotion are revealed spontaneously 
by corresponding expressions in the tones of the 
voice, the features of the countenance, and the 
gestures and attitudes of the body ; and these natu- 
ral modes of expression are the same in all ages 
and among all nations, ancient and modern, barba- 
rous and civilized. It is from a similar law of our 
nature, equally fixed and uniform, that the vivid 
conceptions and feelings of poetry find their appro- 
priate expression in language moulded and shaped 
into the kindred form of verse. The words, in 
such a case, but obey the harmony of that spirit 
which prompts their utterance. Even those writers, 
who disown, what they term, the trammels of verse, 
and look upon poetry, as an art, with contempt, 
will yet unconsciously adopt a certain juxtaposition 
of words, a peculiar elevation and harmony of dic- 
tion, and clothe their conceptions in figurative lan- 
guage and all the brilliant colors of poetry, when- 
ever they rise into the higher regions of thought 
and emotion. Examples of this fact abound inthe 
most eloquent prose writers and orators. 

Thus much may be said, in vindication of the 
fitness and propriety of that form of language, in 
which peetry is generally recognized by mankind. 
But, notwithstanding a natural tendency to assume 
this peculiar shape, the elements of poetry may 
exist where the outward form of a poem does not 
appear, and where nothing is more distant from the 
mind, than the purpose of moulding its conceptions 
according to the rules of versification. Music 
naturally arranges itself according to a given scale, 
and its harmonies are measured by the definite rules 
of ascience. But yet there is music—and most 
effective and thrilling music too—which is not 
governed by such artificial restrictions. It may be 
heard in the pleading tones of childhood ; in the 
eloquent modulations of an orator’s voice ; in the 
breathing wind ; in murmuring streams ; and the 
resounding waves of ocean. We are prepared, 
therefore, to give a wider application to the term 
poetry, than its literal sense would, at first, seem to 
justify. We may even lose sight of its outward 
drapery of verse, while we regard its essential 
elements and pervading spirit; which will bring 
under review all that may be designated as poetical 
or imaginative literature. Nor will our attention 
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be confined necessarily to works of fiction and 
romance. A more extended territory is embraced 
within the sphere of the sublime and beautiful. 
We may with propriety include every thing com- 
prehended under the general term belles-lettres ; 
for it is the spirit of poetry which moulds and 
beautifies the productions thus classified, and arrays 
them in their appropriate and fascinating garb. 

It would seem that, by asserting the claim of 
poetry to so vast and brilliant a dominion, we would 
at once secure it from contempt. But there are 
those, nevertheless, who affect to ridicule and des- 
pise its weakness. 

Nor is their superciliousness directed merely 
toward what appears strictly in the form of verse. 
They would annihilate all polite literature; prefer- 
ring, however, to designate it by the convenient 
cant phrase of “light reading.” We will not 
pause, at present, to examine the peculiar construc- 
tion of those mental balances, in which such objects 
find so facile an adjustment. Nothing, however, 
is more futile in its effects, than this summary 
denunciation ; for the fantastic sprite, triumphant 
and free, still roams abroad, assuming its thousand 
shapes, powerful in its charms for good or ill, un- 
quelled by empty anathemas. The extent of its 
dominion and the magic sway of its influence over 
mankind, prove that its nature is misconceived, 
when it is denounced as feeble and frivolous, and 
when sneers and ridicule are deemed sufficient for 
its overthrow. One of two causes produces this 
contempt of poetry. Either some mental disquali- 
fication, some deficiency in taste and temperament 
exists, and the mind of the individual is essentially 
frigid and prosaic in its constitation. Or by famil- 
iarity with inferior kinds of poetry, by reference te 
the freaks, frivolities, and perversions of the art, 
an unworthy standard is assumed, and a false image, 
a caricature of poetry is conveyed to the mind. 
Charity inclines us to believe that the latter is, in 
most cases, the efficient cause of misapprehension 
on the subject; as we are reluctant to expose any 
to the authoritative anathema of Shakespeare 
against the “ man who has no music in his soul.” 
But to estimate fairly the true dignity of any object, 
we should regard it in its higher elements and no- 
bler spheres of operation. Nor should we fix upon 
any thing that chanced to assume the garb or name 
as a fit representative of the reality. All frag- 
ments of verse are not specimens of true poetry. 
Nor are all versifiers genuine poets. Amidst the 
multitude who deal in rhyme, we are to consider 
only the prominent few, the rarely gifted, as the 
worthy types of poetical genius. In the present 
state of society, such various capacities and tastes 
existing, it requires often but inferior attainments 
to gain the celebrity of a name in the muse’s cal- 
endar. Thus the catalogue is enlarged, and poe- 
tasters abound. 





“Yet such their number that their specks combine, 
And the unthinking vulgar swear they shine. 

But poets are prodigies, so greatly rare, 

They seem the tasks of Heaven, and built with care.” 


There are, moreover, different kinds of true 
poetry, and various orders of genuine poets. You 
may define the spirit of poetry, as you would the 
element of water, by enumerating its component 
qualities. But still, after such a definition, poe- 
try, like water, may assume a diversity of forms 
and external modifications ; and it may be classified 
according to the position in which it is found, and 
the channel in which it flows. The same element 
may appear in the meagre rill and the mighty river, 
in the placid lake and the tumultuous ocean. Nay, 
the same, perchance, may be seen—but corrupted 
and perverted by the operation of extraneous 
causes—in the stagnant rain pool, glistening in the 
sun; the foetid marsh, exhaling its deadly vapors; 
and the tarbid and swollen torrent, raging onward 
in its desolating career. But who would look to 
these last named accidental conditions of water, as 
a faithful representative of the pure element itself? 
Would we not rather find its tiue image, as we be- 
held it first gushing forth, clear, fresh, and bright, 
from its secret fountains, and then flowing on to 
the melody of its own motion; and whether turbu- 
lent or calm,—-in stream, or lake, or ocean,—ever 
clothing the landscape with verdure, as it glides, or 
reflecting the smile and glory of heaven, in the 
depths of its repose ? Poetry is as much an element, 
in the world of mind, as water is in the economy of 
nature. It is subject to similar laws, admits of as 
many varieties, and is equally liable to corruption 
and abuse. Let its true value and dignity be as 
comprehensively considered and as fairly appre- 
ciated. Our souls could as little dispense with the 
presence of the one, as our bodies with that of the 
other. ‘Phe absence of both would leave human 
life and surrounding nature an entire desert. It is 
alow, blind and narrow utilitarianism, which fixes its 
sordid eye only on secular and material interests,— 
that would exclude poetry from the sphere of truth, 
and reason, and reality. There are realities above 
and beyond those which meet the vision of the ox 
and the ass, or the equally brutal gaze of men—~ 
yea, realities visible to the eye of a thoughtful and 
rational mind. There are nobler truths than those 
evolved by the computations of human arithmetic; 
or shivered forth to light by the pick-axe of blear- 
eyed science. There is a higher reason than that 
which measures mathematical lines and angles, in- 
vents and applies the implements of agriculture, 
and counts dollars and cents—a reason which takes 
enlarged, elevated views of nature, of life, of daty, 
and the destiny of man. Now, we maintain, it is 
reason, when thus assuming its proper elevation, 
above the level of material conceptions, and with 
unsealed vision thus commanding a more enlarged 
and comprehensive survey of objects—it is reason 
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itself, which rises into the region and element of 
poetry ; like some majestic mountain, towering from 
the plain, its summit piercing heaven, crowned 
with its stars, and seemingly blended with its very 
atmosphere ! 

We are aware, that here we run counter to a 
prevalent set of opinions on the sabject. By some, 
poetry is regarded as a weakness, beneath the dig- 
nity of reason. By others, as a madness—per- 
chance “ a divine madness”—beyond the control of 
reason. By others still, as both feeble and frantic, 
or powerful only in the strength of a demoniac. 
We pronounce these views, each and all, to be 
utterly false. They are the result of narrow pre- 
judice, or gross misconception. “ What!” it may 
be asked, “is not poetry the creature of the imagi- 
nation—a quality which predominates in children 
and savages—the faculty which governs our dreams 
in sleep, and maddens our brain with the visions of 
insanity ? And is not reason alone the pride and 
dignity of man?’ We answer, by asking in return, 
what is reason, and what is imagination? They are 
faculties of the human mind, conferred by its Cre- 
ator. They are established modes of the mind’s 
operation. ‘They are secret laws which govern the 
moving element of the soul—itself one and indi- 
visible. They have no separate existence. They 
all combine and move in harmony; and, like the 
several chords of an instrument, all unite in pro- 
ducing the contemplated result. Whence, then, this 
laudation of reason on the one hand, and this abuse 
of imagination on the other, as if they were, not 
only distinct, but rival powers t Suppose their sep- 
arate territory defined, how could we determine 
the right of possession? How do we distinguish 
reason and imagination! How do we recognize the 
form of reason when it appears in any production 
of the mind? How, except by the process which it 
takes, and the result at which it arrives? So that 
each individual applies the standard of his own 
mind to test the reason of others; and all that does 
not readily conform to his standard, is forthwith 
assigned to the undefined territory of imagination. 
But the standard, thus applied, may be false and 
perverted ; and another may appear unreasonable 
to us, only because he has a higher scale for the 
appreciation and value of things. The truth is, the 
faculties of the mind exist in no such state of isola- 
tion. They combine wgether in the production of 
any consistent and durable result. We can never 
point to a single display of the mind, as an effort 
of reason alone, or of imagination alone. What 
would reason be without the imagination, the mem- 
ory and the will? A ship, without sails, stationary 
on the sea! Why, then, this wretched play upon 
terms, with a sense appropriated, but not legiti- 
mate ? Why designate imagination alone, as a for- 
eign element, at war with the dignity of reason 2 
Why advert to it alone as a point of imbecility in 
the character, or as the only door through which 





the devil can enter the soul? Alas! there is a secret 
back-passage, by which, veiled in darkness, he first 
enters the inner chamber of the heart; and, when 
once securely lodged, he works the wires of the 
human mind at will, and bids imagination assume 
the garb of an angel of light, and reason move with 
philosophic gravity, while both obey his diabolical 
mandate! Men have been the dupes of reason, as 
well as of imagination. The imagination of a 
weak mind may be distorted and out of proportion. 
Bat its absence would not secure the strength of 
sucha mind. There have been idiots as well as 
maniacs. And men have gone mad from the fury 
of disordered passion oftener than from the spec- 
tres of a wild imagination. These are more fre- 
quently the consequences than the causes of de- 
rangement. The true dignity of the human mind 
consists in the full development of all its faculties, 
and their harmonious operation in their appointed 
sphere. The real strength of one power is not pro- 
moted by the suppression of another. The soul, 
(itself an invisible unit,) is alone truly great in the 
visible unity of all its proportions, affording mutual 
support, and imparting symmetry and strength to 
the whole edifice, as it stands a temple meet for 
the worship of God. 

As to the question, then, “ Is not poetry the cre- 
ation of the imagination alone?” We answer, No! 
Nor of the reason alone, according to the ordinary 
sense of the terms. But of an imaginatwwe rea- 
son—the elevated unity of a truly rational soul! 
A soul endowed with the power of association, of 
combination, and of comprehension, as well as that 
of single perception—a soul, whose vision pene- 
trates the visible surface of things, and scans the 
secret laws of adaptation and harmony, which per- 
vade the universe, and sees, impressed on the tran- 
sient and material, images of the spiritual and the 
eternal—a soul profound, thoughtful, meditative ; 
its energies awake, its sensibilities alive, its aspi- 
rations tending upward, and seeking congenial fel- 
lowship with the true, the tender, the beautiful, the 
sublime, and the infinite, as revealed to “ that inner 
eye, which is the bliss of solitude.” Here we find 
the source and element of poetry. This is “the 
vision and the faculty divine.” Not a dreamy in- 
spiration! But the inspiration of the soul itself, 
derived from its high contemplations, and conscious 
experience, in this real living world, which it in- 
habits, and not a visionary scene of spectres and 
shadows;—the earth and the heavens, which God 
hath made, and not a fairy land of its own creation ! 

The dignity of poetry is supported, both by the 
intellectual qualities, which it calls into exercise, 
and the surrounding materials with which it con- 
verses. The same Hand, which formed the mind 
of man, framed the external universe, and appointed 
the relations of human life. The agent is adapted 
to the scene. The exalted capacities of the soul 
find congenial exercise and converse meet in every 
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direction. The source of poetry is in the higher at- 
tributes of the mind. But it is not a sealed fountain, 
requiring some supernatural impulse to call forth its 
waters, like the rock smitten by the rod of the prophet 
in the wilderness. It gushes forth spontaneously to 
seek sympathy and fellowship in the visible scene, 
through which it rejoices in its course. This in- 
ward capacity, this refined mental vision, but looks 
abroad, and finds corresponding objects and mate- 
rials. The true poet has but a perception of real- 
ities, to which others are blind. ‘“ The world is 
full of poetry.” It is rich, not only in supplies to 
our physical necessities, but radiant with images of 
beauty, crowded with objects of interest and won- 
der, and adapted by its Author to the nobler part 
of our nature, with elements to gratify its tastes, 
feed its desires, and quicken its immortal hopes. 
Human life, in its ties of endearment, in its foun- 
tains of love, its duties and pleasures, its hopes and 
fears, its joys and sorrows, is eloquent with the 
voices of poetry. The soul of man, in its high 
origin, its mysterious nature, its present relations, 
and its immortal prospects, breathes the very breath 
of poetry. And from these departments, the ten- 
der, the beautiful and the sublime, spring forth to 
awaken the sympathy, admiration, and enthusiasm 
of every observant and rational mind. 

“ The faculty of reason distinguishes man from 
the brute.” So runs the adage. But there is a 
scriptural rebuke, which implies that man does not 
always bear a flattering comparison in this respect. 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib; but Israel doth not know, and my people 
doth not consider.” If reason in man be of the 
character that some suppose, and directed only to 
that class of objects, to which they would confine 
its exercise, then it is no longer an exclusively 
human prerogative. Some brutes exhibit at least 
an admirable instinct, wondrous like a reason of 
this description. But the maxim is true, if we 
mean reason rightly exercised, and conversant with 
its appropriate objects. Rather, we should say, 
the high distinction of man is found in those states 
of mind, which spring from the worthy exercise of 
reason—in those mental emotions and those moral 
sentiments, which belong to man, as a rational and 
moral agent. The brute has tastes and desires, 
but they are all sensual. It has emotions, but they 
are all animal. It has no sense of beauty, no feel- 
ing of sublimity, no perception of duty, no idea of 
moral obligation, and no capacity for moral gov- 
ernment. Here is the proud eminence on which 
man is placed. He alone has a vision to perceive 
the true order and position of objects around him. 
He alone has a mind, like a faithful mirror, to re- 
flect the native hues and colors, the just forms and 
dimensions of the visible universe. He alone has 
a soul sensible of the tenderness of sympathy, the 
fascination of beauty, and the terror-breathing spell 


moral capacity to connect his inward spiritual being 
in its relations with the God above him, and the im- 
mortal destiny before him. Whence, then, (and the 
question bears back at once the imputation of folly 
and imbecility to the character of Him, “ whose 
fovlishness is wiser than the wisdom of man,”)— 
whence, then, and wherefore this rich expendi- 
ture, lavished by a creating Hand, in the refined 
susceptibilities and exalted capacities of the ha- 
man mind on the one hand; and, answering to 
these, in the rich and beautiful ornaments, and 
the mysterious and awful wonders, which per- 
vade the departments of nature on the other— 
all superadded to the necessary means of prosecu- 
ting secular pursuits, and maintaining a present and 
material existence? “ God hath made his wonder- 
fal works to be remembered.” He has spread be- 
fore the eye of man the vast and “ pictured vol- 
ume” of the universe, to convey the higher ele- 
ments of wisdom to the mind—to shadow forth to 
human conception the images of his unapproacha- 
ble glory. He has prolonged the probation of hu- 
man life, that under a salutary experience of its 
sympathies, its duties, its trials and delights, man 
may be purified, refined, and ripened for a higher 
and spiritual destiny. Classed with such elements, 
conspiring with such influences to fulfil this high 
purpose, we find the true qualities of poetry. Take, 
for example, that poetical element, which is con- 
fessedly one of inferior rank and dignity—the ad- 
miration of mere beauty : Who will pronounce this 
weak and unworthy the dignity of man? Whence 
that endless variety of shades and colors, of forms 
and proportions, which adorn the universe? Why 
do the gentle and beauteous flowers spring forth 
and unfold their colors? Tobe unheedingly tram- 
pled under foot? Have they no refined uses, cor- 
responding to the skill of their contrivance, and 
the delicacy of their structare? Utter they no 
spiritaal voice? Shed they no sacred influence? 
Fulfil they no heavenly mission? Proud and stupid 
mortal! It was the finger of God, which pointed 
to the unheeded flowers! It was the voice of God, 
which commanded, “ Consider the lilies of the 
field!” And wo unto him who casts dishonor on 
these influences and elements, as beneath the dig- 
nity of reason! Wo unto him who stigmatizes 
the thoughtful observation of the works of God, 
aod the high admiration of their beauties, and 
wonders, and glories, as sentimental imbecility, or 
romantic extravagance ! 

We by no means maintain, that poets by profes- 
sion monopolize all the sense, much less all the 
virtue in the world. Far from it. The power to 
write the language of poetry depends on a variety 
of external influences. But the capacity to feel 
the spirit of poetry is native to the human mind. 
It exists often unconsciously to its possessor. It in- 
habits every breast, in different degrees, according 
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language intelligible to every human mind. He 
touches a chord, which vibrates responsively in 
every heart. Here lies the secret of his power. 
Here is found the enchantment of his harp—in the 
answering sympathies which lodge in the bosoms of 
men. These sympathies will generally be devel- 
oped in proportion to the true elevation and dignity 
of the individual mind. The hue and coloring, the 
very tinge of poetry is an ingredient in all enlarged 
and comprehensive intellects. True, there are minds 
of strength, and research, and activity, which seem 
utterly blinded to perceptions of the sublime and 
beautiful. They may grasp a subject with the cold 
iron energy of thought, but they are destitute of 
one of the noblest attributes of the human mind,— 
the power to feel and to admire! This deficiency 
springs from the contracted sphere of the mind’s 
vision, or some perversion in its habits of thought. 
The “ nil admirari” of stoical philosophy is the at- 
tribute of indolent pride and stupid ignorance. The 
high enthusiasm of poetry is the ardor of wisdom, 
and the susceptibility of strength. It is not, there- 
fore, as some misconceive, an extraneous element, 
a foreign quality, superadded to the natural ar- 
rangement of the homan mind, and calculated to 
destroy the equilibrium of its powers. But it is 
the full harmony of those powers, when finely 
strung and worthily adjusted. It is not a fungus 
appendage to a diseased limb, caused by the un- 
propitious operation of the elements, which distorts 
the due proportions of the branching and towering 
tree. But the spontaneous verdure and flowers, 
which invest the beantiful symmetry of its majes- 
tic form. Look at Milton! that pyramid in the 
world of mind—at once a monument of mental 
greatness, and a model of poetic genius! Reason 
the most profound, learning the most minute and 
multiform, attainments the most rare and costly, all 
hallowed by piety the most pure and fervent—these 
cemented, compact, and in solid proportion, tower- 
ing on high, were all crowned with the light of 
poetry. Since the fall of man, moral perfection 
has but once appeared incarnate on the earth. 
But then it was in the person of the Deity—‘* God 
manifest in the flesh.” But once only has mental 
perfection—or its nearest human approximation— 
appeared in visible human shape. Then it shone 
in the person of Milton—the logician, the scholar, 
the patriot, the Christian and the Poet ! 
“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 
Here we find a faithful type of the trae nature of 
poetry, as freed from its accidental corruptions. 
Here we find a fit representative of its real and 
rational dignity, as divested of all the perversions 
and abuses to which it is liable. And in answer to 
the sneering ridicule, and croaking dogmas, that 
have become fashionably current with regard to the 
mental imbecility of poetry, we proudly point to 
the character and genius of John Milton. 
Verginia. W. C. 8. 





TO THE PEAK OF OTTER. 


Fair are the sunset hues, thy dark brow blessing, 
O! mountain, with their gift of golden rays: 

And the few floating clouds thy crest caressing 
Seem guardian angels to my raptured gaze. 

I have looked upon thee through the saddest tears 
That ever human sorrow taught to flow, 

And thou wilt come in life’s recalling years, 
Linked with the memory of my deepest woe. 


Yet well I love thee in thy silent mystery, 
Thy purple shadows and thy glowing light,— 
Thou art to me a most poetic history 
Of stillest beauty and of stormiest might. 
1 owe thee, oh! sublime and solemn mountain, 
For many hours of vision and of thought, 
For pleasant draughts from Fancy’s gushing foun- 
tain, 
For bright illusions by thy presence brought. 


And more I thank thee for the deeper learning 
That soothes my spirit as I look on thee, 

For thou hast laid upon my soul’s wild yearning 
The holy spell of thy tranquillity. 

I shall recall thee with a long regretting, 
And often pine to see thy brow in vain, 

While Thought returning, fund and unforgetting, 
Will trace thy form in glory-tints again. 


And thou, in thine experience, all material, 
Wilt never know how worshipped thou hast been; 
No glimpses of the life that is ethereal 
Shadow ¢hy face, eternally serene! 
Thou hast not felt the impulse of resistance,— 
Thy lot has linked thee with the earth alone: 
Thou art no traveller to a new existence, 
Thou hast no future to be lost or won. 


The past for thee, contains no bitter fountain, 
Thou hast no onward mission to fulfil, 

And I would learn from thee, oh! silent mountain, 
All things endaring, to be tranquil still ! 

And now, with that fond reverence of feeling 
We owe whatever wakes our loftiest thought, 

I can but offer thee in faint revealing, . 
These idle thanks for all thy beauty brought. 


Jane Taytor WorrHineron. 


Virginia. 
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OLD BOOKS AND NEW AUTHORS. 


Fairly, or unfairly, every new writer makes ex- 
tensive use of old books. The “ first author”—if 
there ever was a first author, for, like Buchannan’s 
Kings of Scotland, they go back in a line that 
seems only to end because it fades out of view in the 
distance—must have found it difficult enough to 
accomplish his labors of pure creation. It must be 
always difficult for a man to do a first thing, in the 
fullest sense of the word “ first”—to do, of his 
own God-given power, what no man ever did be- 
fore him. The first Poet created his art, as well 
as his poem. The double creation—if his poem 
was any thing better than the measured howl of a 
savage—must have been a stern and scourging la- 
bor. But it would be still more difficult for any 
present author to produce a work strictly original— 
a work purely out of his own mind. He is so 
much at disadvantage with the primitive author, in 
such a labor, that he has to work, not upon virgin 
tablets, but upon a surface already crowded with 
the lines and impressions of others. He must 
erase all of these, every faint trace of their exist- 
ence, and then burnish the Palimpsest tablet back 
into its perfect glare and purity, before he can 
stand, in the rivalry of unaided creation, on the 
same level of advantage with his primitive com- 
petitor. 

Who can accomplish even this preparation for 
the work of pure, unaided creation? Who can 
forget the rail-roads, and paved ways of literature, 
and disabuse himself, in his perfect oblivion, back 
into its hunter’s paths ‘—nay, make the hunter’s 
path with his own feet? This impossible going 
back from McAdam to Adam, is the very first 
thing he must do. As he cannot do it, he mnst 
consent to take things as he findsthem. He must 
work, as every man from the second generation of 
authors has done before him—that is, with his 
mind occupied and affected by the work of his pre- 
decessors. He becomes, in spite of himself, an 
imitator. 

I wish to eall the reader’s attention fully and 
particularly to this certain consequence of a suc- 
cessive literature; because it furnishes a defence 
of much of our American poetry, which the crit- 
ics have censured as wanting in originality. I 
will, therefore, take a Poet as my subject, and 
show, in his case, the inevitable character, and the 
process of the imitative involvements. 

The poor man, we suppose then, has one of his 
fever-fits of composition upon him. It may be, as 
it generally is, that the work of another poet, 
some stray verse executed, perhaps, by an inferior 
hand, has excited the fervor of composition ; if so, 


out of aclass of subjects which the world, or at 
all events some literary faction in it, has consented 
to regard as poetical. He may desire to be origi- 
nal, as Wordsworth did at one period of his life— 
but that illustrious example warns bim against the 
sort of originality which takes to the mud of the 
way-side, because the way itself has been beaten 
smooth by others—and so he is imitative in his se- 
lection of a subject. 

If his poem is of a kind requiring fictitious “ per- 
sons” and names, how does he get the names? 
When that gallant old Lombard, Boiardo, gallop- 
ped home one day, and had the bells rung so lustily 
in his joy at finding a good name for his hero—he 
rejoiced only because he had made a good selection 
out of already renowned literary names. Our Poet 
is forced into the same sort of selection—or cheat- 
ed into it. Even where he wants a plain, simple 
name, how apt is he to select that one in every day 
real use, which the interest of some old favorite 
book has redeemed from common-place, and made 
pleasant to him. What poet, for instance, ever 
called his heroine “ Emily,” without such preoc- 
cupation of taste and judgment !—without taking 
an argument for his choice, from that fair “ Emi- 
lie’ for whose white hand the doughty heroes of 
Chaucer contended * in tourney high ?” 

Next, what measure, and what form of stanza, 
or other poetic structure, shall he cast his work 
int A perfectly new measure, or a perfectly new 
form of poetic structure, would, perhaps, be a mon- 
strosity. Besides, his readers love the old music, 
and the known orders of poetic architecture, and 
will judge him, generally, as he attains to or falls 
short of them.) Moreover, he loves them himself. 
And so he chooses some form of verse of which 
we have already had examples, and adopts a meas- 
ure which poet after poet has used, before him, as 
a general property. 

Imitation sticks to his skirts in these preliminary 
steps. It continues to adhere to them. He is 
engaged in the execution of his work. Take his 
first worded thought. Is it possible that no man of 
his craft, in the long course of time, has hit upon 
such a thought, or that he, in his studious and pleas- 
ant reading, has never found its prototype written 
out? It may be as perfect as the leaf on a tree, 
or as full of beauty and life as the bird that “ in- 
clines his ear to the rnstle of the leaf;” but just 
as nature works by successions in the making, of 
leaf and bird, and, avoiding new creations, which 
would be monsters, adheres to the shape, hues, and 
qualities of a syecies—so must the poet work, not 
creating, but only iterating. 

The very melody of rhythm, too, which runs 
strangely in his head—it is after all some remem- 
bered music. He could not, perhaps, tell you 
precisely where he got it, or, for the matter of that, 





his very first tingling conceptions are imitative. 
He selects his subject; of course he selects it 


the thought either, to which he has wedded it. 
Perhaps he wonders at its distinctness, at the full 
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possession which it has taken of him, at its rapid 
effect in bringing his words into melodious arrange- 
ment; and no doubt he rejoices in it, as affording 
assurance to his vanity, that however cold and dull 
he may be in his ordinary moods, the poetic fervor 
and capability belong to his nature, and need only 
to be excited into activity, to show themselves 
nobly to the world. But he will hardly permit his 
vanity to persuade him that this music has dwelt 
‘i’ the air, or the earth” for ages, and, denied to 
his forerunners in the Joyous Science, has at last 
been bestowed upon him as a direct gift, unsoiled 
by human transmission. He weds old thought, 
then, to old music. 

His very language, too, is imitative. Of course 
I do not mean, by this, the mere truism that he uses 
words that others have used. If he did not, he 
would be as unintelligible to us as a Kickapoo sav- 
age. I speak of the poetic forms of phraseology. 
I have taken for granted, in all I have said, that 
the poet is read in the poetry of his predecessors. 
If he is not, indeed he will hardly do any thing in 
his calling, much worth the inquiry whether it be 
native or borrowed. Even Burns, the only man I 
can think of as a probable exception to the rule, 
was steeped in the minstrelsy of the Scottish bor- 
der, before he took the first step in his own poetic 
career. The phraseology then, of our poet, must 
be that which he has become familiar with in the 
writings of others, or he must constrain himself 
into a rigid avoidance of every form of expression 
he remembers to have seen in poetic use elsewhere, 
even if he has, in doing it, to break the flow of his 
fervor, put a bad new phrase in place of a good, 
familiar one, and, in every respect, injure instead 
of improving his expression, and work. Of course 
he cannot consent to this. He is too cunning in 
his calling to reject the square of marble, which 
lies prepared to his hand, and which all good pre- 
cedent declares his right to use, for the barren toil 
of preparing a piece of original sand-stone, to place 
in its stead. Or, to change the fancy, (a sort of 
shifting that I am somewhat given to,) what reason 
would there be in putting aside a coin which had 
become established as a part of the general poetic 
currency, and deferring his want until he had melt- 
ed a little bullion of his own, and minted a coin 
himself. Working in so scrupulous a way, a poet 
might be expected to complete a poem, of ordinary 
length, in a lifetime—and, ending it in extremis, 
find it bad after all, and his fastidious labors wast- 
ed. Besides, if our poet is such a fool as to aim 
to set up a poetic phraseology purely his own, or 
different from the received forms, he cannot do it 
for the reason that memory and use cheat him. 
He thinks he has fished a phrase from the foun- 
tains of his genius—he has, in reality, fished it from 
the cistern of his memory. Or he uses an old 
poetic phrase as we draw a breath—unconscious of 
the use, as we are of the inhalation. Modern poe- 





try teems with instances of this sort of uncon- 
scious appropriation. 

A short time ago a poem appeared, in Graham’s 
Magazine, in which were the verses— 


“The dappled fawns upon the plains, 
The birds that love the upper sky, 
Live not in lovelier liberty.” 


These lines, Mr. Poe, (a poet and critic of high 
powers,) said were ‘ imitative” of the “ Know no 
such Liberty” of the Althea of Lovelace. If they 
are so, the imitation is one of the unconscious ap- 
propriations I have spoken of; I pronounce it so, 
on the highest authority, as the letter-writers say, 
for I wrote the verses myself. 

In Mr. Poe’s poem, “ Israfel”—in the recent 
Wiley & Putnam edition of his poems—is this 
verse— 


“None sing so wildly well.” 


In a fine and well known passage of the Bride 
of Abydos, is the verse— 


“ He sings so wild and well.” 


Of course this was, as in my own case, an un- 
conscious appropriation—or, if conscious, still per- 
fectly innocent. The man who goes out of his 
way to avoid such trivial imitations, is over dainty 
to do manly work. 

To return ;—the poet who writes to-day, is neces- 
sarily—and if so, of course, innocently—an imita- 
tor in every portion of his labor. His choice of a 
subject, of a form of stanza, or other poetic con- 
struction, of a measure—the thought, the very 
phraseology, often the very incitement to composi- 
tion, are, (to use a phrase of the critics,) “ tinctured 
with imitation.” His only trust must be, that, like 
the ancient painter, who borrowed a feature here, 
and a feature there, and blended them into one face, 
unlike other faces because full of mutually correct- 
ing resemblances, he has produced a work, original 
in its combination of unoriginal parts. 

Notwithstanding all this, which is so true, that 
I almost feel guilty of having elaborated a truism, 
our American poets, who, in most instances, are 
liable to the charge only of this species of inevita- 
ble imitation, and of no weaker sort, have been, 
more than once, recently condemned, in the mass, 
as unoriginal. More than this,—the critics have 
fallen into a habit of stigmatizing them as un-na- 
tional, and, (because their study has naturally been 
of the great English poets,) as slaves to English 
masters. Mr. Griswold, the herald of our poets 
of North and South—Norroy and Clarenceux in 
one—says of his friends, whom he should have 
loved better than to say it— 


“ But how many of them all are free from that 
vassalage of opinion and style, which is produced 
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by a constant study of the literature of that nation, 
whose language we speak,” etc., etc.* 

I think such criticism overlooks the fact of our 
peculiar history. We sprung into existence like 
Minerva. We never had an infancy in this land 
of the occident. We must look for that infancy, 
or boyhood, to which the minds of individuals and 
of nations, alike recur for poetic material and 
fervid impressions, abroad from our new homes to 
the old home, England. Shakspeare is as much 
an American poet’s ancestor, as he is an English 
poet’s ; and surely the sequence of blood, and the 
common reverence for the common ancestry of 
bright-minded and immortal men, are not things to 
be affected by changes in political institutions, or by 
geographical distances. The beautiful and noble 
spirits, who have made the elder English literature 
renowned to all ages, were poets of our language 
and our nation. We are no more disfranchised of 
our rights in the inheritance of mind and its works, 
by the changes of locality and institutions, than 
the English sailor trading amongst the antipodal 
isles of Polynesia, or spreading his sails in reach of 
the ‘Sabean odours” off Mozambique, forfeits a 
property inheritance in Bristol. In the course of 
time, I suppose, subdivisions of nationality will be 
brought to bear upon critical judgments. The New 
Englander will be deterred from the literary pre- 
serves of the Virginian or Carolinian ; and he, in 
turn, must stick sacredly to “ the burning slope that 
looks toward the line” —as his representative in Con- 
gress calls his country. There will be an interdict 
against the mutual aid of interchanged thought, the 
common building of a noble art; those who lend 
themselves to any thing of the kind, will lose the 
favors of the patriotic criticism which reprobates 
it as a mean spirit of surrender to foreign control, 
as unworthy the independent spirit of a “ free citi- 
zen,” who should feel himself constrained, by every 
high and refined sectional consideration, to support 
as something sui generis, the literature, and so 
forth, of that particular region,—better of course 
than all others,—to which he happens to belong. 
The patriotism, or nationality of Beringer, Frei- 
ligrath, and others, rising up against the oppression 
of hard masters, often rounds its indignation into 
passionate and stirring verse. The poet, who, in 
the calm of a time and country without such exci- 


* Preface to American Poets and Poetry. Mr. Griswold 
suggests many themes purely American to American poets ; 
amongst them revolutionary incidents, scenery, and the 
dark conjectures concerning the ruined cities of central 
America. As for the first, whatever useful speculations 
they may furnish to philosophy, there is no inviting poetry 
in our colonization, and political revolution—* unenchant- 
ed” by time as they are. As for scenery, no man can write 
a good poem of descriptions. For the ruined cities, who 
could cast his sympathies into so wholly unknown a world, 
and repeople them with living men and women? Poets 
must be let alone in the choice of their subjects. Force 
tlem to be patriotic—and voila Barlow’s Columbiad! 
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ting influences, apes the national limitations, the 
jealous devotion of mind to patriotic subjects, which 
in Beringer and Freiligrath seem like a high duty, 
is apt to make merry work with the unnecessary 
fervors of his amor patria. 

But to recur to the charge, that our poets are 
deficient in originality. Jt is singular that this 
charge, and the condemnation accompanying it, 
should be so general, and yet that the best poets, 
ancient and modern, of other countries, should es- 
cape a similar censure. They have recognized 
and established in their practice, a mode of appro- 
priation, which conveys not only a thought, or a 
phrase, but often the whole substance of one au- 
thor’s creation to the pages of another. Thereader 
must be familiar with many instances of this whole- 
sale kind of transfer. Let us recall some of them ; 
beginning with Chaucer—‘the well of English 
undefiled”—“ flour imperial of our toung,” &c. 
Tyrwhitt, in his preliminary discourse to the Can- 
terbury Tales, traces the majority of them to their 
originals, and I will give a list of some of them, 
with the sources from which they were taken. 
This great editor begins with the general statement, 
that Chaucer wrote the Tales “ in imitation of the 
Decameron of his master* Boccace.” 

Tue Knicut’s Tate. This, the noblest of the 
Canterbury Tales—the one treating of the rival- 
ries of Palamon and Arcite for the hand of Emilie— 
is taken, “ without omitting any material cireum- 
stance, from the Theseida of Bocecace.” 

Tue Miuuer’s Tate. Of this story, Tyrwhitt 
says, “I have never been able to discover where 
Chaucer got it, and so, for the present, must give 
him credit for it as his own invention, though, in 
general, he seems to have taken his stories already 
made.” 

Tue Reve’s Tate. Tyrwhitt says of this, “I 
rather suppose that Chaucer did not take this from 
the Decameron, but that both he and Boccace took 
it from an old fadliau or conte of an anonymous 
French rhymer, ‘de Gombert et des deux clers.’” 
After 

Tue Coxe’s Tate, (imperfect,) and the rejec- 
tion of the story of Gamelyn as spurious, but which 
Tyrwhitt says was the foundation of Shakspeare’s 
* As you like it,” comes— 

Tue Man or Lawe’s Tare. This “ is taken, 
with very little variation, from Gower,” a cotem- 
porary English poet, “ who copied it from another,” 
who says of it, 


“This is one of Brytane layes, 
That was used by olde days.” 
Tue Wire or Baru's Tate. This “is taken 
* This title of love and reverence, bestowed hy one poet 
upon another,—Dante styles Virgil “ meo maestro,” Dry- 
den calls Spenser “ my master ;” and a page of like instan- 
ces might be written,— would be taken asg° 4ve evidence of 
servility, if an American poet used it. 
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from the story of Florent, in Gower, or perhaps 
from an older narrative in the Gesta Romanorum.” 

Tue Cuerx’s Tate. This “is taken from the 
Decameron, but was a common story, (Petrarch 
says,) before Boccace adopted it.” 

Tae Franxevein’s Tate. This ‘is taken either 
from Boceacio’s Philocopo, or the Decameron. It 
occurs in both.” 

Tue Docrovure’s Tate. This “ quotes the story 
of Virginia from Livy, and follows Gower.” 

Tue Parponere’s Tate. This “is taken from 
the cento novelle anticht.” 

Tue Nonne’s Preest’s Tate. This “is taken 
from a collection of fables, by Marie, a French 
poetess.” 

And so the wholesale appropriations go on to 
the end. Tyrwhitt has more than thirty pages in 
fine type, devoted chiefly to this tracing of his great 
author's tales to their sources. 

We find the same habit of appropriation, only in 
less degree, in Spenser. The editor of the Lon- 
don edition, of 1787, contends for the poet’s “* un- 
exampled originality” in a very bad preliminary 
discourse, but admits that *‘the whole Bower of 
Bliss, in the second book of the Faery Queen, isa 
copy from Tasso.” I remember observing this 
many years ago myself. I happened to be reading 
the Faery Queen witha fresh recollection of Hoole’s 
milk-and-water translation of Tasso, and was struck 
with the extensive appropriation. The passage in 
the Jerusalem is, I think, the description of the 
Bower of Armida. The editor of Spenser de- 
fends him on the ground, that “the ornaments 
which he has transplanted out of Tasso, are more 
proper amongst the allegories of the Faery Queen, 
than in the epic of the Italian.” Admire that ar- 
gument! ‘The appropriation fills a whole canto— 
canto XII of Book 2nd—containing eighty-seven 
of his nine-verse stanzas. I am speaking now 
only of wholesale appropriations, or might stop to 
show that Spenser drew upon Euripides, Virgil, 
Ovid, and largely upon Ariosto, for many of his 
descriptions, characters, and incidents of knightly 
adventure ; that he took even his renowned stanza 
from the Orlando Furioso—and the Jerusalem, ad- 
ding only, (to avoid the charge of “ servile imita- 
tion” says his editor,) one line, an Alexandrine, to 
their octave rhyme. As for his phraseology, it 
was greatly enriched by beautiful additions from 
the whole mass of Italian poetry, then greatly in 
vogue ; and the English language owes him much 
in this respect. There is a sonorous sentence in 
Bulwer’s miscellaneous writings commemorative of 
this service rendered by Spenser, and other poets 
of his time. ‘ The poems of Italy exercised to the 
utmost the strength of the language, to find ade- 
quate translation for their unfamiliar beauties—a 
profusion of new words and new combinations was 
the result of the new ideas—the nervous and con- 
cise Saxon style became gorgeous with foreign 





riches, while its periods grew long and stately to 
the swell of a borrowed music, and oppressed with 
their own triumphs, marched laden and encumbered 
amidst the spoils of nations.” 

Such additions to the language, at this day, 
would be ruinous, but then they were needed, not 
only for enlarging its capacities of poetic expres- 
sion, but in the common interchanges of thought, 
which had, from many causes, become, almost sud- 
denly, complex and diversified. 

I am warned off from the haunted domain of 
Shakspeare; but every one knows that his great 
plays were, for the most part, founded upon old 
stories, and that he was indebted even for many of 
his striking incidents—such, for instance, as the 
whetting of the Jew’s knife in the “ Merchant of 
Venice”—to these ancient tales. 

To come, with an extensive omission, down toa 
more recent day, Keats has made one of his best 
poems—*“ Isabel or the Basil Pot”—out of a stery 
of the Decameron. It is, in fact, litthe more than 
a versification of a story of Boccacio. 

I have dwelt on these things with no purpose of 
censure. I only mention them in connection with 
my opposition to the over-fastidiousness of our 
critics, who damn a man for smaller departures 
from originality. Many of the best works of the 
best ancient poets, and some of the best works of 
the best modern poets, might be prefaced by the 
opening lines of the Roman prelate Forteguerri, to 
his Ricciardetto— 


“A certain freak has got into my head 
Which | can’t conquer, for the life of me, 
Of taking up some history, little read, 

Or known, and writing it in poetry.”* 


And yet, our poor American poet, toiling with 
no substantial worldly requital of his labors, and 
only sustained, in the devotions exacted of him by 
his sweet but imperious art, by hopes of fame, is 
to lose even this last motive and solace—to be 
damned in reputation, because he cannot unread 
himself to a point of primitive ignorance, by a 
process which will leave him the power of poetic 
execution, and speak to the world in a sweet, new, 
recognizable manner. 

In connection with the general subject of poetic 
imitations, ] would like to know which was written 
first, Géethé’s “ Bride of Corinth,” or Byron’s 
“ Siege of Corinth.” I have no present means of 
ascertaining the relative dates. Whichever wrote 
last, borrowed from the work of the other. The 
scene of both poems is Corinth. This, by itself, 
of course proves nothing; but in both there is a 
meeting between the living hero, and the spirit, 


*“ Emmi venuta certa fantasia 
Che non posso cacciarmi da la testa 
Di scriver un istoria in poesia 
Affatto ignota, o poco manifesta.” 
Ricciardetto. 
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(looking like a bodily presence, but with some 
wild difference, such as the transparency of the 
thin hand, and calm dull light of the eye,) of his 
dead mistress, to win whom he has journeyed to 
Corinth. Alp, with “ the right arm bare,”* goes to 
Corinth for revenge as well, but above this com- 
mon vengeance, and occupying no doubt the promi- 
nent place in every reader’s recollection, is the mo- 
tive of love,—the pursuit of Francesca, his “ prom- 
ised bride.” Observe how the motive of ven- 
geance becomes nothing, when he hears that Fran- 
cesca “ died yesternight.” 


“Grimly then Minotti smiled, 
As he saw Alp, staggering, bow 
Before his words.” 


In both poems, then, the hero goes to Corinth 
for his “ promised bride.” In both the maiden is 
recently dead. In both she appears in a sort of 
phantom bodily presence. In both the lover is 
strangely unaware of the dread change. In both 
the dead damsel talks with the same ghostly blend- 
ing of death and life. As another minor, perhaps 
trivial, point of resemblance, in both it is from the 
parent of the dead, that the lover learns of the 
death which converts his hope into despair. The 
“ stately dame” in the German poem, comes, drawn 
by the “ midnight voices,” and informs the lover of 
the death ; and Minotti, the father, tells the like 
tale to Alp. Finally, in both poems, this discovery 
by the lover makes a natural termination of the 
reader's interest. 

‘I think this, and every other instance of lite- 
rary imitation and appropriation I have adduced, 
proper and innocent. The general imitations of 
thought, music, phraseology, &c., on which I dwelt 
at some length, are innocent, because inevitable ; 
the appropriation of old tales as the ground-work 
of new erections, is licensed by high authority 
and precedent, and so become part of the law of 
literature ; and lastly, the gathering of hints from 
others, where you take them boldly, and use them 
openly, and make good work from them, as Byron 
or Géethé has done in the case last mentioned, is 
a fair natural aid, which it is not amiss to use. 

But if these things are admissible, what is rep- 
rehensible t It is a reprehensible weakness, where 
a man, possessed by an exaggerated admiration of 
one poet, or one school of poetry, consents to imi- 
tate his adored models—strives after their man- 
ner—judges of his works as they resemble or dif- 
fer from these models—as Quevedo did in follow- 
ing Cervantes. Whoever does this, is an imitator 
in the worst sense of the word. Albert Pike gives 
instances of this sin in his hymns to the gods. 
No man can read them in connection with the 
hymns in the Endymion of Keats, without coming 


* Is there not an imitation here, or appropriation, of Pen- 
talopin of the bare arm, in Don Quixote’s story to Sancho. 


to such a judgment against him.* Also, it is rep- 
rehensible where, in gathering hints from others, 
as in the case between Byron and Géethé, you do 
not work boldly and openly ; but like Cacus with 
his beeves, seek to erase all marks of the taking. 
Finally, that positive theft of thought and its ex- 
pression, accompanied by tricks of concealment, 
which the world brands as plagiarism, is, of course, 
reprehensible. 

I will close this paper with an instance of pla- 
giarism in prose, which will better illustrate the 
distinctive separations I have made, than any gene- 
ral argumentation could do. It occurs in one of 
the most brilliant books in the whole range of 
prose fiction—Vivian Grey. The stolen passage 
is pilfered from the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas 
Browne—a work now made common by republica- 


“Darkness and light 
divide the course of time, 
and oblivion shares with 
memory a great part even 
of our living being—we 
slightly remember our fe- 
licities, and the smartest 
strokes of affliction leave 
but short smart upon us. 
Sense endureth no ex. 
tremities, and sorrows de- 
stroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are 
fables. Afflictions induce 
callosities—miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow 
upon us, which, notwith- 
standing, is no unhappy 
stupidity. To be igno- 
rant of evils to come, and 
forgetful of evils past, is 
a merciful provision in 
nature, whereby we di- 
gest the mixture of our 
few and evil days, and 
our delivered senses not 
relapsing into eutting re- 
membrances, our sorrows 
are not kept raw by the 
edge of repetitions.” 

Sir T. Browne. 


men of plagiarism. 
Clarke Co., Virginia. 
* Albert Pike says, in his 


himself, 


Its hidden powers.” 


tions, but littlke known to general readers when 
BP Israeli wrote Vivian Grey. 
ges in opposing columns. 
the plagiarism is the concealing care visible in the 
changes made by the pilferer. 


I place the passa- 
The worst feature in 


“ Oblivien and sorrow 
share our being in much 
the same manner as dark- 
ness and light divide the 
course of time. Itis not 
in human natureto endure 
extremities, and sorrows 
soon destroy either us or 
themselves. Perhaps the 
fate of Niobe is no fable, 
but a type of the callous- 
ness of our nature. There 
is a time in human suf- 
fering, when succeeding 
sorrows are but iike snow 
falling on an iceberg. It 
is true, that it is horrible 
to think that our peace 
of mind should arise not 
froma retrospection of the 
past, but from a forget- 
fulness of it; but, though 
this peace of mind is pro- 
duced, at the best, by a 
mental laudanum, it is not 
valueless; and oblivion, 
after all, is a just judge.” 

Vivian Grey. 





I consider this a decided and remarkable speci- 


on ee 


Fantasma, that his hero, or 


“ had not known the bent of his own mind, 
Until the mighty spell of Coleridge woke 


The common American edition of Coleridge places his 


poems in the same volume with those of Shelley and Keats. 
Albert Pike’s “ hymns” and another poem, “the Mocking 





Bird,” (very much like the “ Nightingale” of Keats,) are 
proof that the spell of Keats was also on him. 
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A WINTER LAY. 


Stern Winter is singing 
His death-chant so drear, 
And the hours are bringing 
Their dead to his bier ; 
While Nature, fond mother, 
Wails loud in her grief, 
For the lost and the lovely— 
Whose lives were so brief. 


Earth’s bright Summer-glory, 
Like day-dream, hath past ; 

Its head hath grown hoary, 
Its life-stream fails fast ; 

For the wind’s reckless fingers 
Are stripping the trees, 

And the sleet and the rain-drops 
Scarce fall, ere they freeze. 


The garden’s fall choir, 
Hath sudden grown mute ; 
And the stream seems to tire 
Of its soft liquid lute ; 
While day-dawn and twilight 
Seem made in one mould, 
Both, tintless and solemn ; 
Both, murky and cold. 


Yet strange that no sadness 
Intrudes on me now; 

No dreams of past gladness 
O’ershadow my brow; 

But safe in one chamber 
Of sunshine and light, 

I mark not the season’s 
Destructible blight. 


My spirit! my spirit! 
Ah! tongue cannot tell, 


* What bliss I inherit, 


As in its lone cell, 
I wake at my pleasure, 
Each fancy and hope, 
And give to all bright things 
Unlimited scope. 


There, blue skies are beaming 
Forever above, 
And ether is teeming 
With accents of love ; 
While shapes of rare beauty, 
As dwell not on earth, 
Troop round me with welcome, 
And music and mirth. 


Ah! say, wilt thou marry 
Thy spirit to mine, 

And in their depths, tarry 
*Till Winter’s decline ? 





Then write out thy fancies, 
Whatever they be; 

And I, in like measure, 
Will send mine to thee. 


Charleston, S. Carolina. 





MURILLO’S PICTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“°Tis the hour when the sun in his pride goes down, 
While his parting hangs rich o’er the world, 
While abroad o'er the sky his flush mantle is blown, 
And his streamers of gold are unfurled.” 
Neal. 


‘What a brilliant sunset! the glories of the in- 
visible world seem unveiled ; how the angels’ rain- 
bow wings flash and brighten in the golden light, 
as they stoop forward to catch the strain of the 
vesper hymn!” 

Thus spoke a fair and noble lady, as, leaning 
from her marble balcony, she gazed over the bright 
scene; then hastily ringing the silver bell near, she 
drew her mantilla around her, half concealed her 
features in the folds of her veil, and with a light 
step, took her way to the street below. An old ser- 
vant, who had been waiting for her summons, fol- 
lowed quickly after, bearing the embroidered kneel- 
ing cushion and the book of prayer, gorgeously 
emblazoned and clasped with its heavy golden 
clasps. 

It was, indeed, a fair scene that had called forth 
the admiration of the lady. The sun, sinking amid 
piles of golden and crimson clouds, threw his last 
beams over the proud city of Madrid, touching, with 
magic brightness, tower, and spire, and dome, dan- 
cing and flashing on the smiling waters of the Tagus, 
and flinging, with generous prodigality, his golden 
shower over the poor beggar, who held his hat for 
alms to the gay throngs that swept by, perchance 
in vain rejoicing his heart and causing even him to 
look up in thanksgiving, mutter an ave and cross 
himself in true devotion. 

The lady pursued her way amid the joyous 
crowds, heeding not that a noble youth followed her 
steps, though others moved aside as he passed, and 
turning their heads, gazed long after him with 
looks of admiration and respect, while a whisper 
ran through the crowd, that must have caught the 
lady’s ear, had she not been wrapped in her own 
thoughts. Well might all have turned to gaze on 
that youthful figure, for rarely had one of so noble 
presence been seen amid those hurrying thousands. 
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His step was light and free, as he followed closely 
the gliding motions of the lady. His dark mantle 
fell in graceful drapery around him, revealing while 
it concealed the faultless figure; his hair fell in 
wavy masses about the face, full of genius, of in- 
spiration, and now beaming with a smile of joy and 
merriment. The lady entered the cathedral, dip- 
ping her finger in the consecrated water, and ma- 
king the holy sign, as she crossed the threshold, 
and knelt in silent prayer amid the worshipping 
throng. The strains of the Vesper Hymn floated 
through the solemn aisles, sweet and harmonious 
as though descending from a higher and purer 
world ; now soft and low, soothing the disquieted 
mind, driving away care and worldly thoughts ; and 
now, a burst of melody, full and triumphant, bore 
the soul upward, steeping it in ecstasy. The burn- 
ing incense, wafting its perfumed clouds constantly 
upward, upward, as if it too sought the. heavens; 
the deep mysterious twilight in that vast building, 
through which the eye strove, almost in vain, to 
trace the faint outline of the vaulted roof; and 
those celestial tones; all tended to elevate above 
the earth, to purify and ennoble. 


The young man had knelt reverently by the lady’s 
side on his first entrance, and was soon absorbed 
in the solemn service; no idle thoughts seemed to 
distract his mind, for his head was bent and his lips 
moved in prayer. The hymn died gradually away, 
and amid the deepening twilight the worshippers 
moved silently and thoughtfully homeward. The 
lady rose with tearful eyes, though a bright, peace- 
ful smile rested on her features, but scarce had she 
crossed the sacred threshold, when the youth, who 
had kept constantly near, touched her arm. She 
turned her head quickly, and her face was filled 
with surprise and joy as, holding out her hand, she 
exclaimed, “ Murillo, cousin mine, welcome back 
again to our fair city.” 


“T have tested your devotion, indeed, fair lady,” 
said the laughing youth, as he warmly clasped the 
offered hand ; “ all the way from the palace have | 
followed you, and have knelt beside you through all 
the service, and not one glance have you deigned 
to bestow. The Virgin will surely bless such a sin- 
cere devotee.” 


The lady laughed gaily, and passing her arm 
through his, turned to the old servant and said, “ | 
shall need you no longer, good Bartolo.” Then as 
the old man turned away with a smile, the two 
sauntered slowly on towards the river, engaged in 
earnest conversation. An hour passed before thev 
stood again at the palace gate ; as he was departing 
the lady said, “It is my father’s reception night, 
Murillo, I suppose all Madrid will be here; he will 
be so glad of your return, you will be present of 
course.” The young man bowed assent, and they 
entered the palace together. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“The fair, tis true, by genius should be won, 
As flowers unfold their beauties to the sun.” 
Young. 


The moon shone brightly down, but more bril- 
liant far was the flood of light, that poured from 
the palace of the Count de Villamanrique. Merry 
were the laugh and jest of the gay crowds that 
moved through the streets, enjoying that lovely 
night, but merrier far was the silvery laughter, 
borne on the balmy air from those gorgeous rooms. 
The street was crowded with carriages, for a more 
than usual attraction drew the nobility of Spain to 
the residence of one who stood first among them. 

Murillo, whose distinguished birth had, at first, 
attracted the attention of the proud nobles of Madrid, 
and whose fame, as a painter, already began to be 
sounded abroad, had completed his first picture, 
illustrative of the life of Joseph; and now, for the 
first time, was the count, for whom it had been 
painted, to exhibit it to the eager eyes of his 
friends. 

Talent, and rank, and beauty, thronged those 
brilliant rooms, but the most beautiful of all was 
the heiress of the house, the lady Laura. Her 
large, liquid eyes, had about them that expression 
which is found only in a Spanish face. Her com- 
plexion was bright and sunny, while the soft black 
hair, curling far down over the shoulders, formed 
the perfection of Spanish beauty. Among all the 
gay cavaliers and proud nobles assembled that 
evening, no figure was so conspicuous as that of the 
youthful painter. Genius had thrown over him a 
charm possessed by no other ; and as the two joined 
in the dance, or walked together side by side, every 
eye was bent upon them in admiration. They 
seemed made for each other; the proud count 
looked no disapproval, for he already loved the 
young painter as a son. 

The picture, that even now is considered among 
the best of Murillo’s works, was wondered at and 
admired ; people stood gazing upon it with that 
wrapped attention which genius always commands ; 
but the painter heeded not the praises lavished upon 
him; his every thought was engrossed by the fair 
being by his side: her lightest word was dearer 
far, to him, than the admiration of the whole world. 
He had found the embodiment of his ideal. Long 
years had he studied and toiled in his native vil- 
lage, under his uncle Castillo, but his style was 
stiff and cold; he had failed to paint the soul; he 
had come to Madrid to study the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, collected there, but they had 
failed to bring forth the divine spark within ; he had 
entered the Villamanrique palace, and there a purer 
inspiration had descended upon him; the light of 
beauty had been the coal from the altar to kindle 
within him the holy flame. No longer was his 
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style constrained or stiff; the beauties of Titian 
and Raphael were blended by him;—the magic 
coloring of one, the faces, in which seemed to beam 
a living soul, of the other; and yet there was no 
imitation: from his own mind he drew those fair 
pictures, for love had given him a power unknown 
before. What wonder, then, that all gazed in admi- 
ration on that beautiful picture, for it was from the 
inspiration of the first warm gush of feeling that 
had flowed over the painter’s heart ! 

That night, wandering far away from the bril- 
liant scene, till the music came faintly and sweetly 
through the distance, amid the winding walks of 
the fair gardens, where the moon-light beamed 
softly round them, and the air was filled with the 
perfume of orange flowers, those two bright beings 
plighted their faith to one another, and the calm 
light of joy beamed into both their souls. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant.” 
Longfellow. 


Months passed on, months of love and joy, the 
fairest of the painter's life! The beautiful Laura 
was admired and loved by all; every thing con- 
spired to make her destiny happy and brilliant; 
rank, and wealth, and beauty were hers, and love 
had woven around her a seemingly thornless wreath. 
Still she floated as lightly in the dance, still her 
laugh was heard ringing as merrily out, as it was 
wont; but at times a sadness was in her face, 
as though a shade was imperceptibly creeping over 
her, and when her eyes turned on him so dear to 
her, they were sometimes filled with tears, though 
a smile would be struggling on the lip. 

Murillo was the life and pride of Madrid; his 
cheerful tones were heard in every gay assembly, 
and the jest was ever ready on his lip. He painted 
as he had never done before; the canvass seemed 
to glow with life beneath his hand, for a pure, 
calm joy reigned in his soul, and beautiful visions 
floated unbidden before him. Months passed away ; 
already was the wedding day fixed, already seemed 
the painter to grasp the brilliant future, golden as it 
was with love, and fame, and happiness. 

* % * * 

It was a beautiful summer’s morning, and Muo- 
rillo sat alone in his studio, The sweet breath of 
early day came floating balmily in at the open win 
dow, loaded with fragrance from the rich gardens 
around, and swept refreshingly over the painter's 
brow, where thought sat enthroned. The room, in 
one of the wings of the castle, looked far over the 
fair country around, and within was collected all 
that taste could devise to charm and fascinate ; pic- 
tures and statues, music, and the richly emblazoned 
parchments of the olden time, were scattered among 
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the rich furniture, and graceful drapery was so 
arranged that the light came in, softened and mel- 
lowed, casting a rosy glow overall. An unfinished 
picture stood on the easel beside the painter, but 
his thoughts seemed far away from the scene around 
him. With head leaning on his hand, he lost him- 
self in bright visions of the future; the voice of 
after ages came prophetically on his ear, murmur- 
ing his name ; he felt that his works would be im- 
mortal, that the beauty created by his hand, the 
beauty, floating around him in a thousand forms, 
was but the type of a higher beauty, that could 
never, never be lost! The hand that executed, in- 
deed, might moulder, but the spirit could never 
lose the divine spark that created. The thought 
sent a glow to his cheek, a thrill of exultation to 
his bosom ; and with such thoughts came dreams 
of those who had gone before, till they seemed to 
hover around him. The spirit of his good uncle, 
whose pupil he had been, smiled upon him ; and the 
balmy air was like the old man’s breath upon his 
cheek. 

He started and raised his eyes; a warm breath 
was indeed upon his cheek, and the sad, tearful 
gaze of the lady Laura met his own as she leaned 
over him. She had glided noiselessly into the 
room, and stood looking sadly on the young artist, 
for she knew what thoughts were in his bosom, and 
she could not cast a gloomy shade over him. The 
painter caught the hand of the lady in his and 
pressed it to his lips, while he exclaimed, striving 
to conceal bene~’h a gay, laughing manner, the 
secret presenti: at of sorrow that filled him: 
“Why so sad, fair lady, when all nature smiles? I 
will paint you as a Magdalen, bathed in tears. 
Come, let us go into the garden and shake off the 
melancholy that seems to have possessed you.” 

But no answering smile beamed on the lady’s 
face, her tears only flowed the faster, and laying 
her small fair hand on the head of the painter, she 
said in a voice broken by strong emotion, “ My own 
Bartholomé, I can not smile to-day, for oh! I must 
bring sorrow over your bright life,—you who even 
now were dreaming of a happy future. Marillo, I 
have deceived myself too long, I have too long shut 
my eyes to the truth, but to-day other voices have 
spoken it; the fiat has gone forth, I must die !” 

Like the thunder-bolt, bursting from out the blue, 
smiling heavens, came those words to him. He 
started on his feet and exclaimed, as if he could 
not comprehend her meaning, ‘‘ Die! you surely 
jest; does not your cheek glow with health, and 
your eye beam with lovet And yet you speak of 
the grave! it cannot be.” He gazedupon her with 
a wild look, his face pale and troubled. 

The weeping girl twined her arms about bim; 
the agony of him she loved was most difficult of 
all to bear: leaning her head on his shoulder, she 
murmured, “ Murillo, dear Murillo, look hot so, we 
all must learn to suffer. Would to God, for your 
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sake, we had never met; then you would have been 
spared. What I have said is all too true ; disease, 
deep-seated and incurable, is wearing away my life ; 
our old family physician has, this morning, with 
many tears, declared there is no hope; a week, a 
month may pass, but the glittering sword hangs sus- 
pended by a hair.” 

The painter sank on a couch by his side and 
buried up his face. Where now was the bright 
future he had promised himselft What cared he 
now for the voice of fame? She, his pride, his joy, 
his inspiration, with whom every thought of the 
future was bound up, was about to be snatched from 
him, glowing, as it were, with health and beauty ! 
The sorrow was almost too heavy to bear. The 
lady knelt by his side, and her tears fell fast on his 
hands, which she pressed in her own; in that sad 
hour she was the one to give comfort ; the painter’s 
soul was bowed tothe dust. She who wasso soon 
to be called away, strove to pour hope and trust into 
the heart of him she would leave so desolate. She 
spoke of a happy meeting in a better world; she 
did not ask him to forget her and be happy, for she 
knew his feelings were all too deep and pure for 
that; but by leading his thoughts upward, she took 
the sharp sting from the wound. ‘Those were sad 
hours, but they were hours that brought out all the 
beauty of a woman’s nature. Gradually she suc- 
ceeded in calming him, then gently she drew him 
out into the fair scenes of nature, and there, while 
she still whispered words of encouragement, strength 
and peace again returned, though his gaiety, his 
light-hearted merriment, his beaming smiles had fled 
from him forever. 

Days passed away, days of sad, though sweet 
communion. The lady Laura was still cheerful, at 
times even gay,—still the admired, the worshipped, 
the envied. It was after such an evening as | have 
described, when she had appeared even more bril- 
liant than was her wont, and even Maurillo’s eyes 
brightened with hope, that as they sat together in 
the still, pale moon-light, she said to him, ** Esta- 
van, I have one request to make of you, and it wil! 
be my last; it will be hard and difficult to perform, 
but I have thought much of it, and I know you to be 
ever ready todo good,—generous, disinterested,— 
to be actuated, too, by a pure faith that will lead 
you to think of me in heaven. Were it not so, I 
would not ask of you what I am about to. I would 
not die without doing some good ; I would have it a 
lesson to every heart, perchance to turn the vain and 
frivolous to better and more solemn thoughts.” 

Murillo promised to do whatever she might ask, 
and she proceeded : “I would have you, my friend, 
paint my portrait as you see me now, the admira- 
tion and envy of all Madrid, with every thing around 
me to make life desirable and the future bright. 
But ah! Marillo, I dare not finish my request, I 


But again the painter promised, and the lady went 
on. “I would have you exhibit the picture in the 
most public place in Madrid, that all may see it; 
and one month after my death,” (at that word, 
spoken in a low tone, a slight shudder passed through 
the painter’s frame, and he drew her nearer to him,) 
“one month after my death, I would have you go 
down into the tomb and paint me as | then am, on 
the reverse of the canvass: the moral will be plain 
to all ;—one hour, possessed of all that earth could 
give, the next, behold!” The lady leaned forward 
and gazed in the painter’s face; it was pale and 
still; his eyes were closed, as if to shut out some 
horrid picture; his hands clasped tightly together. 
“Think,” exclaimed the lady, ** Think, Murillo, I 
shall not be there, think of the good it may do, but 
oh!” and her voice changed, “ it will give you pain, 
it will make you unhappy ; then do it not, forget that 
I have asked it.” 

“Lady,” said the painter, and his voice was 
strangely low and firm, while he clasped her hands 
convulsively in his own, “ Lady, it shall be done.” 

. . . * 

The next day, Murillo again seized his brushes, 
so long neglected, and the fair lady sat for her 
portrait. With the excitement, almost of insan- 
ity, the painter applied himself to the work ; never 
had the canvass so glowed beneath his hand ; 
he painted so rapidly that in a few days the pic- 
ture was completed, and never had art so tri- 
umphed: the lady Laura herself seemed to be 
there, just ready to stretch forth her hand in greet- 
ing from the canvass, to speak words of kindness 
from her half-opened lips. It was placed in the pub- 
lic square at Madrid, and crowds flocked to gaze 
upon it; all knew it at once as the heiress of de 
Villamanrique, and the feeling of many was envy, 
envy for her beauty, her wealth, her station; and 
they turned away from the picture with feelings of 
discontent with their own lots, or with a greater 
love of the show and pomp of life. ‘ Would I 
were the lady Laura,” burst from many a lip. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Thy day without a cloud has past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 
Extinguished, not decayed ; 

As stars, that shoot along the sky, 

Shine brightest as they fall from high.” — Byron. 


Once again was the palace of Villamanrique 
thrown open; once again the noble and the beau- 
tiful assembled in its spacious halls—but ah! how 
all waschanged! The walls were hung with black : 
the low, solemn chant of the “* Miserere” swelled 
and died mournfully away amid the vaulted cham- 
bers. The fairest blossom of the house had been 





fear it is t@ much to ask, I fear that your strength 
will give Way before the trial.” 


transplanted to a higher sphere, ere a blight had 
fallen on one opening beauty; the lady Laura was 
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dead! Who can tell the weight of sorrow those 
words brought to many a heart? The good and 
beautifal bad been taken,—she who had been the 
light and joy of the palace now lay in death before 
the altar of the chapel, where so recently she had 
knelt in prayer. It seemed as if a calm sleep had 
fallen upon her, for a radiant smile, and even the 
blush of health, were still on her face. What an 
overwhelming flood of grief poured over the en- 
thusiastic soul of the painter. All energy, all am- 
bition seemed dead within him. With all the sol- 
emn pomp that wealth could command, they placed 
her in the tomb of her ancestors, and many a fer- 
vent prayer was breathed for the repose of that 
pure soul. How desolate seemed then the palace 
to those heart-broken mourners ! how like a desert 
the blooming gardens over which her presence had 
thrown such a charm! Murillo shut himself in 
his studio, but his brushes were thrown aside, his 
easel remained untouched ; absorbed in grief, his 
life too seemed gradually wearing away. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ There is no merit, where there is no trial.” — Hill. 


A month had passed since the blow had fallen, 
that had smitten the painter to the very earth. 
He sat as we have seen him, when a bright future 
opened before him ; but how changed was the as- 
pect of all things around! The room had a sad, 
neglected air: dust had gathered undisturbed over 
the pictures and statues, and spiders had hung their 
webs over the rich drapery. Nota sound, not a 
breath disturbed the strange, depressing stillness. 
It was high noon, and the sun poured his fierce 
rays unheeded into that room devoted to luxury 
and taste. 

For many days the painter had sat listless and 
unoceupied,—his glorious art forgotten. Even the 
face of Nature was darkened to him; life had lost 
its charm. He no longer found music in the song 
of birds, or the sparkling play of waters. The 
sun, as it sunk in glory and splendor, amid gold 
and purple, its rosy light, like a farewell smile lin- 
gering about the summits of the distant mountains, 
or when it rose in cloudless beauty, awakening all 
things to life, no longer moved his soul to praise. 
When all nature, animate and inanimate, seemed 
to send up a pean of thanksgiving, his heart alone 
was cold—his lips were silent. All things beau- 
tifal and happy came like harsh, discordant notes 
to his darkened spirit ; the damps of the grave had 
shut out from him the glad sunshine of life. And 
there he was, with head bowed on his hands, still 
and immovable as the statues around him. But 
thought was busy within; from the future he care- 
fully turned away his gaze—all there was dark and 
cheerless! The past, with its wealth of happi- 


ness, fleeting as the April sunshine, rose before 
him. The words of comfort, that the lost one had 
spoken, came to his mind soothingly as though 
breathed by a spirit’s voice. Suddenly he started 
to his feet; a blighting thought had smitten his 
brain like fire ;—the month had passed ;—the time 
for the fulfilment of his fearful promise had come ! 
Should he perform itt Could he now gaze onthe 
form he had loved so deeply, and calmly paint the 
dreadful sight? Could he do this, and yet could 
reason, could even life remain? He clasped his 
hands, and every nerve in his frame trembled with 
agony : for a moment he seemed to hesitate, then 
he murmured, 

“For your sake, Laura, it shall be done: if 
death come in the performance, how welcome it 
will be.” 

Slowly the sun moved forward to its setting ; 
shudderingly the painter gazed, as it sank in clouds 
beneath the horizon. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ The night descends, 
With her black wings, to brood o’er all the earth.” — Lee. 


It was night. A fearful tempest raged around 
the towers and pinnacles of the palace; the light- 
ning cut the darkness with its sharp, vivid flashes ; 
the crashing thunder shook the walls to their foun- 
dations. The clock tolled the hour of midnight, 
when Murillo traversed hastily the long passages of 
the castle; a few attendants followed him, with 
something of fear and wonder in their faces, bear- 
ing a picture, with the implements of painting. 
How that picture seemed to smile and beckon in 
the fitful torchlight! The old servitors gazed fear- 
fully at it, as though their dead lady was about to 
step from the canvass. Murillo strode firmly on: 
he had nerved himself for the effort: there was 
no longer any shrinking back. His lips were firmly 
compressed, and his face very pale. He looked 
like a man carved in stone, and suddenly inspired 
with life,—so stern and cold was his expression. 
Kneeling for a moment in the chapel, he descended 
into the vaults beneath: the servants placed the 
picture before him, fastened their torches to the 
wall, and left him alone—alone with the dead, alone 
with his dread task ! 

Murillo gazed long and earnestly at the picture, 
till the eyes seemed to beam with love, the lips to 
whisper encouragement, and his own creation ap- 
peared so like the fair original, that it was as if her 
spirit had entered it to strengthen him, to lead him 
to think of her as no longer dead, but living in a 
higher sphere. Such thoughts did indeed seem to 
possess him; for he approached the coffin, calmly 
removed the lid, and gazed unblenchingly on the 





sight that presented itself; then, seizing his brushes, 
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he commenced his work. The fearful scene of 
that tomb; the mouldering coffins ; the damp, slimy 
walls, with the flickering torches; and more terri- 
ble than all, the principal figure started from the 
canvass like reality, beneath his hand. 

Morning came, serene and lovely ; the storm had 
passed ; the dark, tempestuous night had been the 
forerunner of a glorious day. The servants, who 
had watched and prayed in the chapel above, all 
through those desolate hours, now descended again 
into the tomb. The picture was finished, but the 
painter lay upon the cold floor, motionless and still. 
With tears and lamentations they raised him in 
their arms, and bore him up to the light and air. 
Anxiously they strove to revive the flickering flame 
of life, that burned so low. Gradually the pulse 
again fluttered faintly, and he opened his eyes, but 
their expression was dreamy and vacant; he knew 
not those who bent over him, and he murmured 
incoherently of the past. His work was accom- 
plished, but it bad been too much for the painter’s 
strength. The excitement over, mind and body 
yielded, and a violent fever laid its burning hand 
upon him. The picture was exhibited, and the 
effect was indeed wonderful. Every one flocked 
to gaze upon it; and the lesson it taught was deep 
and lasting. The young, the gay, the frivolous, 
turned from it silently and sadly. There, before 
them, was the end to which all worldly pomp and 
splendor mustcome. ‘The lady’s purpose was more 
than fulfilled. 

From that time Murillo was a changed man; his 
face was calm and mild, but a smile was rarely 
seen upon it; his gay laugh, his sprightly conver- 
sation never again gladdened the society of Ma- 
drid; he no longer sighed for fame, for his thoughts 
were fixed on that world, where was all he most 
loved. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.”— Rogers. 


Fifty years had passed away, and the old man of 
seventy-two stood once more before that picture. 
He had devoted his life to his art, with what suc- 
cess, the world can answer; and now he felt that 
his pilgrimage was drawing to aclose ; that the re- 
alization of all his hopes and wishes was at hand. 
There was no shrinking as he gazed—no sadness ; 
a smile was on his beautiful features ; beautiful, 
even in age, from the holy, purified expression that 
rested on them. He looked upward, as though he 
already saw the blissful visions of another world— 
as though he already saw the bright spirit of his 
beloved coming to weleome him. He seized his 
brushes, and on the clouds, which veiled the upper 
part of the picture, he painted a vision of beauty, 
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that could only have come to him from above. It 
represented the ascending spirit, and the radiance of 
a brighter world rested on the face. 

The moral of the picture was complete : below 
was death ; above, the glorious resurrection ; while 
among the clouds, that seemed breaking away, 
giving shining vistas of Heaven, angel faces gazed 
down with love and joy ;--one seemed to hear the 
waving of their wings as he gazed. 

The old man looked upon his work, and his smile 
grew brighter; then gently sinking on a seat near 
him, his head reclined, as if a peaceful slumber had 
fallen upon him. An hour afterwards, his servants 
entered the room, but the soul of the painter had 
fled ;—as a glorified spirit, he had gone to join her 
he so loved, from whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated. 

The picture is still preserved in the family of 
Villamanrique, and all who gaze upon it, can but 
feel its power, and turn better and happier away. 


South Carolina. 





THE WASTED FLOWERS. 
BY W. BOWEN, M. D. 


Where sycamores were throwing 
Their arms across a stream, 
The cadence of whose flowing 
Like a Naiad's song might seem, 
A rosy child was playing— 
A child of face so fair, 
That she seemed a being straying, 
From the brighter realms of air. 


On her grassy couch reclining, 

By the streamlet’s margin green, 
A rose bud wreath entwining 

Her fair young neck was seen ; 
And many bright-hued flowers, 

In field and wild wood sought, 
Culled in her gladsome hours, 

That little child had brought. 


And as the stream went dancing, 
In all its gladness on, 
Its silver ripples glancing, 
Like mirrors in the san,——- 
Anon, a beauteous blossom 
From out her lap she drew, 
Which, on the water’s bosom, 
In her childish glee she threw. 


Nor noted she the measure 
Of the Joss her store sustained, 
Till of all her pretty treasure, 
Nor bud, nor flower remained ; 
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Then for those blossoms sighing, 
Which she never more might see, 
She to the stream stood crying, 
“ Bring back my flowers to me.” 


But onward, nothing caring 
What the weeping child might say, 
The waters flowed, still bearing 
All her blooming gems away : 
And oft in after hours 
Came back such words as these, 
* O bring me back my flowers,” 
Borne on the fitful breeze. 


Thou gay one, who art wasting 
Thine hours in idle mirth, 

Who from thee time art casting, 
As thing of little worth, 

She who sat thoughtless, throwing 
Her treasure on the stream, 

Is but thy emblem, showing 
What you to others seem. 


The moments in their fleetness, 
Are flowers of rich perfume— 
Waste not their precious sweetness, 
While yet for thee they bloomn— 
Lest when thou seest the hours 
Receding swift from thee, 
Thou'lt ery, “ bring back my flowers, 
Oh, bring them back to me!” 


Massillon, Ohio. 





MY COTTAGE HOME. 


I. 


The sun on his journey gilds many a dome, 
But shines not so sweetly as on my own home ; 
The fair moon so modest lights many a scene, 
But turns to my cottage her prettiest sheen. 


IL. 


And flowers are springing on many a spot, 

But no where so sweetly az round my own cot; 
The birds warble gaily from many a tree, 

But sing at my Cottage far sweeter to me. 


Ill. 


Peace, Industry, Health, in my Cottage entwine 
To strengthen the virtues, Love, social, divine, 
And all the affections, their beauties impart 
To bloom on the cheek and expand in the heart ! 


IV. 


Though low my condition, contentment’s my lot, 
Unhallowed Ambition flies far from my cot ; 

Such thoughts shall not enter my peaceful abode, 
My studies shall centre in the works of my God! 





Vv. 


I'll ne’er toil for treasures—they bring us but cares, 
Nor seek for gay pleasures—they’re followed by tears, 
Nor court the world’s honors—they fall as the showers, 
Regardless of merit, on weeds as on flowers ! 


VI. 


And Fame is a phantom, that leads on the slave, 
Too often through crimes that should shriek from the 
grave : 
When | die, let me rest on the bosom of Love, 
With a good name on earth and a Life-hope above ! 


Indiana. 





A RETIRED LIST FOR THE NAVY. 


In view of the unsettled state of our foreign re- 
lations, when the country is turning its attention to 
its means of defence, the most important of which 
is the Navy, it can not but be interesting to inquire 
briefly into its present condition. The Navy is 
composed of two parts—its materiel and its per- 
sonnel. The former consists of ships, docks, yards, 
&c.; the latter of officers, seamen and marines. 
We are so manifestly deficient in the former, that 
I take it for granted no argument will be necessary. 
to prove it. Upon the extent and nature of its 
increase, much might be said, but for the present, 
I shall content myself with a brief view of the 
personnel as being less obviously deficient, and 
more likely, for that reason, to be neglected. Some 
recent changes of officers, which have taken place 
in the squadron, in these seas, have forcibly re- 
called my attention to this subject, upon which I had 
often pondered before. Commodore Conner, has, 
under his command, besides the steamer Missis- 
sippi, three sloops of war, and three brigs. The lat- 
ter are small vessels, mounting twenty-four pounder 
caronades, and manned each by about seventy men; 
not a full “company,” according to the Army 
standard, and consequently beneath the command 
of an Army Captain, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned. The first lieutenant of one of these brigs, 
who has recently been ordered, has been twenty- 
one years in the service, and supposing him to have 
entered at sixteen, which is the average age, he is 
now thirty-seven. ‘The first lieutenant of another, 
has been twenty years in the service, and is conse- 
quently thirty-siz ; while the first lieutenant of the 
third, who is rather a junior, has been eighteen years 
in the service, and is consequently thirty-four. 
The first lieutenant of the steamer Mississippi, is a 
gentleman of forty. By reference to the Navy 
list, it will be seen that the average age of the com- 
manders in the service, who are entitled, by their 
venerable years, to command these same little brigs 
and sloops, is fifty, while that of the captains is 
siaty. ‘There are now in the service sixty-eight, 
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captains, and ninefy-siz, (a number which recalls 
patriotic recollections, by-the-by,) commanders. 
The average promotions to the grade of captain, are 
two a year ; while these promotions are being made, 
there will be an average diminution of the com- 
manders’ list by death, &c., of two more a year, 
so that there will four commanders, per annum, be 
removed from this list. Divide ninety-six by four, 
and the result is twenty-four. Thus it will take 
twenty-four years, under the present system, to 
make the youngest commander a captain. Add 
twenty-four to fifty, and we have seventy-four, as 
the age of the junior captain, on our Navy list; if 
we permit the service to go on for twenty odd years 
longer, under the present system of promotion, 
which is that by seniority, with no provision for 
superannuating men, whose advanced age renders 
them physically, not to say mentally, unfit for their 
stations. I presume no one will deny, that when 
an officer, (with here and there an exception, which 
but serves to prove the rule,) has reached his six- 
tieth year, at which age men generally envelop 
their gouty limbs in flannels, and are trundled about 
in easy chairs, he is unfit to encounter the battle 
andthe storm. Inthe State of New-York, a judge 
is disqualified from sitting on the bench, at this age, 
where nothing but the calm composure of unim- 
paired intellect is required for the discharge of his 
duties ; how much more then should a captain be 
disqualified who requires, in addition to his mental 
powers, those of energy, firmness and decision, and 
the animal courage and vaulting ambition which 
spring from hot blood alone! Nelson was a cap- 
tain at twenty-one, and won all his victories be- 
tween that age and forty three, when he was killed. 
It is well known that the British-Government, sen- 
sible of the value of the rule I have just laid down, 
promoted fifty captains, and laid them on the shelf 
to get at him. Napoleon made his most brilliant 
campaign in Italy, at the age of twenty-seven, and 
the prime cause of his suecess against the Aus- 
trians was, that whilst his own efforts were sec- 
onded by men no older, or scarcely so, than himself, 
his enemies’ forces were commanded by men tot- 
tering under the weight of years. But to come 
nearer home. Every one recollects how shame- 
fully we were beaten during the first eighteen 
months of the last war. Who commanded our 
armies? Hull, and Dearborn, and Wilkinson. Why 
were they appointed? They had served in subor- 
dinate capacities during the war of the revolution, 
and were venerable grand-fathers. The very cir- 
cumstance of their having thus served, ought of 
itself to have incapacitated them. They were only 
fit, as to the disgrace of the country they proved, 
to be wheeled about in their arm chairs, nurse their 
rheumatism, and fight the battles of the revolution 
Over again, to their wondering grand-children. 
Commodere Hull—peace be to his ashes—was about 





charm of British supremacy. Commodore Perry 
was twenty-seven, when he gained the battle of 
Lake Erie. The lamented Lawrence was about 
the same age when he fell covered with glory. 
Decatur, Bainbridge, Stewart, Porter, Jones, and 
Warrington, a!l gained their reputation when young 
men. ‘They were full of vigor, active, able and 
energetic seamen, and at an age when men are 
ready todu and dare. Indeed if history, which the 
critics tell us, is “ Philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple,” prove anything, it proves this—that brilliant 
achievments in arms belong to youth and vigorous 
manhood, and defeat and disaster to age : the occa- 
sional exceptions, as I have just said, only proving 
the rule. I have already given one example to 
show how well Great Britain has learned this les- 
son: I will cite another of recent occurrence. She 
has, within the last two years, superannuated 
three hundred captains ; which number she was 
obliged to withdraw from her Navy list, in order to 
get down to fifty-five, as the age of the seniors, 
remaining on the active list; many of the juniors, 
by reason of her system of promotion, which is, by 
selection, as high as the grade of captain, are 
men of from twenty-five to thirty, and the reason 
of her superannuating these three hundred, was 
not that she might be enabled to employ young 
captains, for of these she had plenty, but that she 
might have admirals, not exceeding fifty-five ; the 
captains being promoted to this grade by seniority. 
If, trom the foregoing reasoning and facts, we con- 
clude, as I think we must, that in order to make the 
personnel of our Navy efficient, it is necessary to 
employ young men, and men who, though not young, 
are still in the vigor of manhood, the remaining 
question will be, by what system shall we bring this 
about t The subject is certainly not without its dif- 
ficulties—but these, I think, are not insuperable. 
The end is so obviously imperative, that rather 
than not accomplish it, we should scarcely stop to 
enquire about means,—stili I think we may accom- 
plish it by means, strictly consistent with justice to 
individuals, and to which the most fastidious cao 
not object. In the first place, then, let us super- 
annuate all the captains over sixty years of age, 
without reference to individuals. As this rule would 
deal in generalites and have nothing to do with the 
defects of particular persons, drawing only a dis- 
tinction, which the laws of nature themselves draw, 
no one could complain of its operation. 1am aware 
that, under the application of this rule, the Navy 
would have to part with all the surviving heroes of 
the late war; those venerable men who have shed 
so much lustre upon our annals ; who fought us into 
favor with the nation, when we were but in our 
swaddling clothes, and who have watched with pa- 
rental solicitude over our subsequent career. How- 
ever painful such a separation may be, an imperious 
necessity demands it, and I should think the cap- 
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they? They have filled the measure of their glory, 
and live on the page of history. The silent ope- 
ration of time has sapped their vigor, and in some 
instances, no doubt, decayed their mental! powers. 
In the event of war, why should they hazard their 
reputation by entering the lists with subdued men- 
tal and physical energies? In peace, to what end 
continue in the drudgery of office, which can prom- 
ise nothing but toil and vexation ? Why not retire, 
in a dignified old age, to the peaceful shades of pri- 
vate life, whither would attend them the gratitude 
of the Navy, and the veneration of their country- 
men? As servants, worn out in the public service, 
they deserve to be, and would be well taken care 
of by the people. Let each one be entitled to re- 
ceive, during his Jife, one half the present sea pay, 
viz: $1750 per annum. Thirteen would retire 
under the operation of this rule. Commanders 
should be superannuated at fifty-five. They should 
be promoted upon their retirement, under this rule, 
to the rank of “ Retired Captains,” and be per- 


mitted to receive one half the present shore pay of 


captains, viz: $1250. There is only one of this 
grade who would, at present, be obliged to retire. 
lieutenants should be retired at fifty, with the rank 
of “ Retired Commander,” and should be permitted 
to receive one half the shore pay of commander, 
viz: $900. There would not be more than two 
to retire at present. Having drawn off from the 
active list, all who are supposed to be unable to 
perform their duty with benefit to the country, be- 
cause of their advanced age, the list should next be 
depleted by withdrawing such as are incompetent 
from other causes. The Secretary of the Navy 
alludes to this mode in his late annual report as 
follows. ‘The efficiency of the service demands 
a reduction in the number of officers in active ser- 
vice, or awaiting it. 

“‘ Sudden, indiscriminate, and excessive promo- 
tions compel the recommendation of such reduc- 
tion. There are so many captains and command- 
ers, that under existing laws, were all capable of 
commands, and each cruise to consist of three years, 
each captain would be at sea once in twelve years, 
each commander once in eighteen years. This 
evil attracted the attention of the last Congress, 
and the power so necessary to the service of put- 
ting a reluctant officer on furlough was restored to 
the Department. I have been informed that this 
power was granted with a view to have a large 
part of the captains and commanders put on half 
pay. Bat it does not fully appear so on the record. 
The experience of the summer leaves me confident 
in the belief that a large number of the captains 
and commanders might, with public advantage, be 
placed on furlough, and smaller proportions of other 
grades. Should Congress direct this to be done, 
their will can perhaps be carried into effect with 
less division of opinicas in the service, than might 
at first be apprehended, especially if the furlough 





pay were in some cases to be one half of the pay 
of officers on duty at sea. A board of officers 
properly constituted, and the records of the De- 
partment, with other information within reach, 
would readily make the necessary discriminations. 

“ The service should be relieved from the burden 
of carrying along so very much greater a number 
of officers than can be employed. It is not just to 
the people of the United States, to retain on pay, 
as waiting orders, men who, since their promotion, 
have not received orders, and from the excess of offi- 
cers, and for other reasons, can never receive them. 
None should have the pay, as waiting orders, but 
those who are one day to receive orders, and are 
able and willing to obey them. Some very few 
have lived at ease on shore, for so many inactive 
years, having no connexion with the Navy, but to 
take rank and pay, that a want of knowledge of 
their profession has become added to original inap- 
titude for the service. The benefit to the country, 
by pursuing the course I have proposed, would be 
incalculable. They who know our officers will 
agree, that after proper diminution, you might in 
vain look through the world for a service that would 
do more honor to its country.” The secretary is 
right ; the benefit to the country would indeed be 
incalculable, if his views could be carried out in 
good faith, and without favoritism, or political in- 
fluence. But here is the rub, and the objections I 
have heard urged most strongly by officers against 
the plan, are, that the flood-gates of party might 
be opened against the Navy, and all distinctions 
swept away, except shch as grew out of party in- 
fluences, unworthy men be lifted over their heads, to 
fill the high places in the profession, whose only 
recommendation—that of being partizans—should 
of itself be a disqualification. If this ever should 
become the case, then indeed our principle would 
not only become a terrible engine of oppression, 
but it would thoroughly corrupt and ruin the ser- 
vice. The officers would of necessity become 
changeling politicians, and Jose all their profes- 
sional pride and esprit du corps. But I have no 
such apprehensions. The Secretary himself seems 
to have anticipated some such objections, when 
he wisely proposed to refer the matter to a board 
of officers, and this is an earnest that he means to 
deal fairly by us. Indeed, how could he do other- 
wise? He occupies an important post in the cab- 
inet, which identifies him with the service, makes 
him our guardian and protector, and he must of ne- 
cessity, apart from his views as a statesman, feel a 
warm interest in our welfare. If this board is 
properly constituted, I, for one, and I doubt not 
every officer in the service, will be willing to en- 
trust his honor and reputation in its keeping. My 
fear is, that instead of doing too much, it will do 
too little. Like the timid surgeon, it will use the 


dissecting knife with a trembling and unsteady 
hand, and will leave gangrene, which it should 
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fearlessly cut out. Its sympathies will all be with 
the officers, whose fate it is deciding, rather than 
with the government, as the experience of every 
one, who has ever sat on a court-martial, cannot but 
have taught him. Let a vote of two-thirds be 
necessary to ostracise, and this will be a farther 
guaranty that none but the manifestly incom- 
petent will be stricken off. I believe, myself, that 
the process would be conducted, as the Secretary 
‘says, with great unanimity. I have three mess- 
mates; and the other day, while discussing this 
subject, I took up the navy list, and partly from 
personal knowledge, and partly from general repu- 


have already been performed. The former class 
of payments is made to active men; the latter to 
pensioners, who are the old and disabled servants 
of the State ; and it would be as unjust in the lat- 
ter description of persons to claim, as in the gov- 
ernment to allow them, the same compensation as 
the former. 

I have hitherto chiefly considered the ob- 
jections, which the officers themselves might be 
supposed to offer to the plan we have proposed. 
It remains for us to glance at those which the rep- 
resentatives of the people might have to offer. 
The same reasoning, which applies to the superan- 


tation, I struck off with my pencil, the names of|nuation of old officers, will apply with as great, if 


eighteen captains, twenty-one commanders, and 


not greater force, to the withdrawal of incompetent 


thirteen lieutenants, (exclusive of those who have| young ones. The end sought to be gained in both 
been already overslaughed,) as proper persons to be| cases is, that the public service shall be well per- 


retired. I then read them to my mess-mates, and 


formed. I will not so far underrate the general 


asked them what objections they had to offer| intelligence of the people, as to suppose they will 


against any one of them being retired. 
had none. 


show, that the character of every officer is pretty 


They | hesitate between the alternatives of a good, and a 
1 cite this little incident merely to|bad performance of duty. With proper agents, 


they will have the former; with improper ones, 


well known in the service, and that an intelligent/they will have the latter. If the question were 
board, with the lights of their own experience, the} between retaining and dismissing altogether from 
records of the Departments, and “‘ other sources of|the public service, an incompetent agent, of course 
information at hand,” could have no difficulty in|there could be no difficulty in the matter, as no 


coming to right conclusions. 


If, contrary to every| man in his senses could hesitate a moment what 
reasonable expectation, the Secretary and this board | course to pursue. 


But this is not the question, and 


should combine to destroy the reputation and pros-|the reason why it is not, is, that it would be inhu- 


pects of a worthy officer, the Senate of the United| manity to think of such a thing. 


In civil life, 


States would afford a ready check; for when the; when an officer becomes incompetent, from any 


Secretary should nominate for promotion, an offi- 


cause, to the discharge of his duties, he is dismiss- 


cer, junior to the one thus unfairly dealt by, the|ed to the walks of private life without ceremony. 
Senate might, and probably would, in a plain case| And why! ‘Because he is not necessarily turned 


of oppression, withhold its consent to it, and all| adrift to starve. 


The duties of his office have been 


subsequent nominations, until the President should} akin to the business of the mass of the people, and 


consent to restore the injured officer to his rank. 


instead of losing, he has acquired additional tact 


With these checks and guards, I do not see how|and talent to make himself useful as a business 


abuse could well creep in. I take it for granted,| man. 


Besides, he is not appointed to office until 


that no reasonable objections can be offered against | he is of mature years, and generally at a period 
the principle itself, but only against its abuse ; and) when most men have accumulated property, and 
this kind of argument we could offer against any | thus rendered themselves independent of the charity 


and every principle whatsoever. As the principle} of the government. 


If he abandons any particu- 


proceeds upon the supposition that the officer to be| lar business to accept office, the moment he quits 
removed is unworthy of his place, surely the offi-| office, he can return to his former pursuits. But 


cer himself could not object to its operation. If} this is not so with the naval officer. 


His profes- 


his disqualification arise from moral or mental in-| sion is suz generis, and although he may be perfect 
capacity, he ought rather to congratulate himself| master of his duties, he is, so far as the business 
that he had been retained in good society and aj of life is concerned, master of nothing else. And 
respectable position so long, than that he is at|this, if it be the fault of any one, is your own. 


length obliged to quit them. 


If it arise from per-| But it is the fault of no one. 
manent physical inability, he ought rather to be| sult of his mode of life. 


It is a necessary re- 
You withdraw him from 


grateful to his country for providing for his main-|the paternal roof at an early age, generally from 
tenance under these circumstances, than contend | fourteen to sixteen, when he has as yet acquired 
for the privilege of continuing to fill a sinecure on} nothing but the rudiments of knowledge, and is en- 
the active list, and to share in its honors and emol-|tirely incompetent to provide for his own wants. 


uments. 


Governments, and especially republican| You educate him, not for the business of life, but 
governments like our own, do not compensate indi-| for your own purposes. 


He devotes his time and 





viduals for nothing. They either pay for services|talents to your service, and becomes worthy of 


rendering, and to be rendered, or for services which 


your confidence and trust. When he comes to be 
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superannuated, he will have served you to the ex- 
treme limit of his power, and that he does not 
serve you further, is the fault of Nature, and not 
of himself. In the case of those who will be with- 
drawn by selection, the officer will either be bro- 
ken down by disease, contracted in a profession 
peculiarly inimical to human life, or other misfor- 
tunes to which frail humanity is exposed, will have 
overtaken him. In either case, he will be unfit to 
compete successfully with his fellow citizens in the 
keen race after wealth, or the struggle for the emol- 
uments of civil office ; and as we have seen, will 
be rendered unfit, (either directly, by your mode of 
educating him, or indirectly, by the consequences 
resulting from the nature of his profession,) by 
yourselves. Will you turn him adrift to starve? 
If you do not turn him adrift, what will you do 
with him? But there are other evils besides thuse 
which have a direct reference to the incompetent, 
that grow out of our present system, and which 
sensibly affect the public service. The younger of- 
ficers, who are neither incompetent, nor old enough 
to be superannuated, under the rules I propose, are 
too old for their stations ; and they are too old, be- 
cause you do hot draw off from over their heads, 
by superannuation and retirement, those who still 
linger in the places, that with a due regard to the 
interest of the public service, they should occupy. 

The Secretary of the Navy tells you in his an- 
nual Report, that he has encountered great reluc- 
tance on the part of some of the officers to go to 
sea; and I have no doubt he has encountered a 
large share of this reluctance, in the old-young 
officers of the service, if I] may use so expressive 
aphrase. Although the Secretary very justly com- 
plains of this, 1 do not regard it as altogether the 
fault of the officers ; it is more the fault of the sys- 
tem under which they live. Men in the Navy, as 
elsewhere, must have some incentive to action, and 
although the generality of officers will conscien- 
tiously discharge their duties under any circum- 
stances, they cannot be expected to discharge them 
with that alacrity and pride of place, which, under 
a proper system of rewards, they would manifest. 
It is not human nature, and it is idle to expect it. 
When an officer—that is, if he is good for any- 
thing—serves long under the same commission, 
trudges on from year to year, wearing the same 
harness, and mechanically going through the same 
dull routine of duty, and finds himself—at an age 
when he feels himself strong, both physically and 
intellectually, and capable of better things,—still oc- 
cupying a subordinate position, without rank, and 
without responsibility, he must necessarily grow 
sick at heart, and lose a part of the fire which his 
young ambition lighted up. I am now “ keeping 
watch” on board a small vessel, performing the same 
duties, under nearly the same responsibilities, that I 
performed in a vessel of a similar class sixteen 
years ago. But what a difference there has arisen 





in my feelings since then! I was then a youth; 
1 am now a gentleman of middle age. I then longed 
to take possession of the “ trumpet,” and of the 
deck. I now do the same thing as a matter of 
duty; feeling all the while, that I am out of place, 
and that the government has not done its duty by 
me. Does any one wonder atthe change? If so, 
he knows nothing of human nature. My case is 
that of a great majority of the officers of the Navy. 

It thus appears that, under our present system, we 
not on!y have a number of officers incompetent 
from age, and other causes, to the proper discharge 
of their duties, still occupying places on the active 
list, and to this extent, entailing inefficiency on the 
service, but that by hanging as an incubus over the 
heads of others, they press down these and deprive 
them also, of a portion of the vigor and professional 
pride, which should belong tothem. Perhaps there 
are some of my readers, who, though they may be 
eonvinced of the evils under which we labor, and 
the benefits which would result to the service and 
the country from the reforms proposed, are yet un- 
willing that the latter should be undertaken, lest 
additional expense should be thereby incurred. 
Suppose this should be granted, is a trifling pecu- 
niary consideration to be permitted to weigh against 
a measure of such paramount importance, to a com- 
mercial and maritime people, as the efficiency of 
their navy? Are you willing for such cause, to 
withhold in time of peace, proper protection from 
your commerce, which already whitens every sea, 
and in time of war, to jeopard the honor and safety 
of the country? A navy is, without doubt, an ex- 
pensive establishment. It and the army cost you 
annually, many more millions of dollars, than all 
your other expenses besides. But can you do with- 
out either? Especially, can you do without the 
navy? They are both evils, but necessary evils, 
which you choose to submit to, rather than subject 
yourselves to greater. If, then, you must have a 
navy, does not true economy, whatever quacks in 
the science may say to the contrary, consist in 
having such an one as will answer the ends of its 
creationt But I am ready to prove, that instead 
of paying more, you will actually pay less, with a 
retired list, than without one. ‘The whole argu- 
ment is contained in a nut-shell. Let us take the 
present list of captains for illustration. It con- 
sists, as we have seen, of sixty-eight. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy tells us, and we all know, that 
a large number of these are inefficient; many of 
them have been unemployed, and are likely to con- 
tinue unemployed for years. ‘The list, as it stands, 
is either sufficient, or insufficient, for the wants of 
the service. If it be sufficient, then it is sufficient 
without the aid of those whe are incompetent, and 
who have not been employed. If it be insufficient, 
then we must increase it without reference to the 
incompetent, who retain places on it; for by the 
terms of the proposition, the incompetent are sup- 
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posed to be officially dead, and cannot consequently 
be employed. Thus in either case, we are giving 
full pay to a number of officers, who are no sort of 
use tous. By putting these officers on a retired 
list, we save half their pay. If we “ retire” thirty- 
one captains, we shall save $22,250. If we retire 
twenty-two commanders, we shall save $12,100. 
If we retire fifteen lieutenants, we shall save 
$4,500. The aggregate is $38,850. This is a 
small sum, to be sure, not worth a moment’s con- 
sideration, but if while we are conferring other 
important benefits upon the country, we can save 
money by the operation, so much the better. 

I have heard officers suggest, that this measure will 
be likely to meet with opposition from Congress, 
because of the identity of a retired, with a pen- 
sioned list, and the general dislike of oar people 
to the pension system. But a moment’s reflection 
will correct this idea. Are not officers who are 
unable to perform their duties, by reason of age, or 
other infirmity, but who are still paid by the gov- 
ernment, pensioners in fact, by whatever name 
they may be called, and on whatever list they re- 
maint With this important difference, however, 
in favor of our plan—that on the retired list, they 
will receive less pension, than on the present. Can 
we suppose Congress will be guilty of the absur- 
dity of taking alarm at the name, when the thing 
itself, in a worse form, has no terrors for them ? 
And even if it were a pensioned list, in the sense 
in which these objectors use the term, is not the 
expense of such a list a part of the tax, which 
every people must pay for defence’? All civilized 
nations do the same thing. Nay, we do it our- 
selves. France has her Hotel des Invalides, in 
Paris, for the retreat of disabled soldiers. Eng- 
land her magnificent Greenwich Hospital, for her 
worn-out seamen, and we our Naval Asylum, near 
Philadelphia, for the same purpose. Why should 
we make such provision for the worn-out seaman, 
and not for the worn-out officer, who has command- 
ed him? Is it because the latter is less meritori- 
ous than the former; has served his country less 
faithfully, and been less necessary to the protec- 
tion of her commerce in peace, and the conduct of 
her fleets in wart The only real difference be- 
tween the two will be, that while one is an in-pen- 
sioner, the other will be an out-pensioner. A re- 
tired list will not only afford temporary relief to 
the service,—its life-giving principle will be con- 
stant and uniform in its action; for if the reader 
has paid attention to what has already been said, 
he will have perceived, that under the operation of 
our rules, no one officer in the three upper grades 
can become too old for active service, while on the 
active list. The official life of the captain cannot 
exceed sixty; that of the commander, fifty-five, 
nor that of the lieutenant, fifty. It is calculated 


teen years, the list will die off, and without increas- 
ing its numbers, we shall be enabled to retire as 
many more ; especially if Congress pay a little at- 
tention tothe the adjustment of the relative num- 
bers of the different grades. 

I trust now that I have gone over the whole ground. 
Indeed, I have said much more than | had at first in- 
tended, and owe an apology to the reader for detain- 
ing himsolong. I felt anxious todo justice to the 
subject, and trust that I have not been prolix. I must 
still ask leave, however, to offer a suggestion on a 
kindred topic, and which Congress may very appro- 
priately consider, when it comes to discuss the sub- 
ject in hand. I have spoken of the disheartening 
effect which the keeping an officer too Jong in one 
grade naturally produces. This may be, in a great 
degree, remedied, without the additional expense of 
a dollar to the treasury. Instead of making a 
young man pass through only three grades to reach 
the highest honors of the profession, why not make 
him pass through twice or three times as many ? 
If you give him in the aggregate, no more pay, the 
only additional expenditure, will be that of parch- 
ment and sealing-wax. The very change of titles, 
and consequently of rank and honors wil! be much, 
even in times of peace, to navy men. You now 
have commodores as effectually as if the grade ex- 
isted by Jaw, for once a “* Commodore, always a 
Commodore,” is as true, as trite a saying, amongst 
us ;—an officer who has once hoisted his broad pen- 
nant, never going back to the command of a single 
ship. Why not commission these men in this grade, 
and thus give that the authority of law, which ex- 
ists without itt This will be one grade more. 
Then why not have captains of the Ist and 2nd 
class, and commanders of the Ist and 2nd class. 
This will give us two grades more. At present, a 
few of the oldest lieutenants on the list, command 
certain small vessels, or are in posts equivalent to 
such commands ; why not commission them as lieu- 
tenants-commandantt ‘This will give us another 
grade. Andthen why call a passed midshipman, who 
frequently remains in this grade from five to seven 
years, by a title which serves but to remind him 
of the steerage, which he has left ; why not do as, 
with better taste, they do in the army with the passed 
cadets, and call them brevet lieutenants? There 
should always be one or more of these brevet lieu- 
tenants attached to every ship, and the Junior 
should be ex-officio master, as in the French ser- 
vice ; our Hybrid grade of master, being abolished. 
We should then have the following grades, viz : 

Commodore. 

Captain, Ist Class. 
Captain, 2nd Class. 
Commander, Ist Class. 
Commander, 2nd Class. 


Lieut. Commandant. 
Lieutenant. 





that an individual, sixty years of age, may expect 
to live thirteen years longer ; so that every thir- 


Brevet Lieutenant. 
Midshipman. 
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Under this arrangement, the midshipman would 
pass through eight grades, in the same space of time 
now required to pass through four. Supposing him 
to pass his examination, for promotion, at twenty- 
two, which is the average age, and to be retired at 
sixty, he would pass through them all in the space 
of thirty-eight years; which would give him a new 
commission every five years. He would thus be 
constantly looking forward to the excitement of 
promotion, and though, in the aggregate, he would 
neither possess more power nor receive more pay, 
his position would be far more eligible,—for we 
judge of all things by comparison, and if, at middle 
age, an officer could behold below him several grades 
of commissioned officers, he could not but feel his 
self-respect enhanced, which is the object we are 
aiming at. This change could be effected by the 
simplest process, and without interfering in the 
least with the present relative positions and duties 
of officers. Let Congress pass a bill to “ change 
the titles of certain officers, in the Naval Service, 
and it is done. As to the details of the bill, let it 
make commodores of twenty of the oldest captains, 
(after the process of superannuation and retirement 
shall have been gone through with, as above de- 
tailed,) and divide the remainder of the list into two 
equal parts, to be captains of the Ist class, and cap- 
tains of the 2nd class, respectively. Let it divide 
the commanders in the same manner. ‘Then make 
twenty-five of the oldest lieutenants, Lieutenants 
Commandant, and change the title of all the Passed 
Midshipmen, to Brevet Lieutenants. 

With regard to the duties of these officers, the 
commodore would, of course, as at present, com- 
mand a squadron,—the captains of the Ist and 2nd 
class, without distinction, the ships which belong to 
their grade, and so of commanders. And if it 
should occasionally happen that an officer of the 
2nd class, in either grade, should have a superior 
command to an officer of the Ist class in the same 
grade, it is no more than we see every day, under 
the present system. As to pay,—let the present 
pay-bill stand in every particular—giving to the 
commodore, when commanding a squadron, the pay 
he now receives, and when on “ leave,” paying him 
as you do the captains. When the lieutenants 
commandant are actually in command, give them the 
present pay of that grade—at all other times the 
pay of lieutenants; and finally give the brevet 
lieutenants the pay they now receive as passed 
midshipmen. If, in addition to this, Congress would 
restrict the appointment of midshipmen, so as to 
allow of no more being passed than shall be required 
to fill vacancies, our Navy list, ina few years, would 
present a very different aspect from what it does at 
present. 

The rule for promotion, after the list shall be 
purified in the manner proposed, should undoubtedly 
be by seniority, as at present—the department re- 
serving to itself the right to select for service, 


which is all the power it requires to enable it, on 
any emergency, to draw forth the best talents of 
the Navy. 
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RURAL HYMN. 
BY DAVID R. ARNELL. 


1. 


Oh! not alone do they 

Who crowd in dusty cities, joyance find ; 
Heaven’s gifts surround our way 

More freely in the country :—here the wind 
Bends from the blue, and sings 

All day in gladness to earth’s sinless things. 


Il. 


Here sunshine longest dwells, 

And the glad waves go dancing in its light, 
And the green grass upswells, 

And the rich harvest stretches on the sight, 
And by the water’s brink 

Stoops many a trembler its fair form, to drink. 


III. 


The painted birds glance through 

The twinkling leaves, and their deep gladness pour, 
Or flutter down the blue, 

To hold fond dalliance with some blushing flower, 
And harsher sounds ne’er come 

Than birds’, and breezes, and the wild bees’ hum. 


IV. 


Peace, like a presence, reigns 

QO’er all the hills infold; the dwellers in 
Gop’s vast and silent plains 

Hear his still voice, unbroken by the din 
Of echoing steps that beat, 

Like pattering rain, the city’s crowded street. 


V. 


And therefore Poets say, 

“God made the country,” for his smile they trace 
On the blue sky ail day ;— 

And when the stars are printed on its face, 
His audible spirit seems 

To sing a lullaby to land and streams. 





Columbia, Tennessee. 








Bonaparte. 








BONAPARTE. 


Translated from Lamartine’s Meditation. 


I. 


Upon a lonely Island rock, 
Lath’d by the plaintive wave, 

The mariner from far beholds 
A tomb, a narrow grave ! 

It glistens, whitening in the sun, 
Not yet by time embrown’d ; 
By thorny briars inwoven green, 

And Ivy twin’d around! 


II. 


A broken sceptre! What? no name! 
Hark! ravaged earth replies— 

“This name from Tanais’ banks to where 
Proud Cedar’s peaks arise : 

On bronze, on marble, on the breast 
Of warriors bold and true, 

In blood, on slavish hearts impress’d, 
O’er which his chariot flew ! 


Ill. 


“‘ Since the two mighty chiefs, whose deeds 
From age to age resound, 

Never such name on lightning wing 
Flew trembling earth around !— 

No deeper print by mortal foot, 
(Which lightest winds efface,) 

Hath earth received, or man impress’d,— 
See there his resting-place ! ! !” 


IV. 


Yes, there he lies! three infant steps 
May measure his abode ; 

No murmuring ghost a child would scare 
Disporting on the sod ; 

Upon that brow of thunder, now 
Might roam a buzzing fly : 

Then fearless tread this coffin’d dust, 
Exulting enemy ! 


Vv. 


Yet dread not, mute, majestic shade, 
I come to violate 

With lyre profane, thy lonely tomb, 
Death, Glory’s solemn state! 

All enmity beyond the grave, 
Indignant I disown ; 

Nought there let memory pursue, 
Save Truth, and Truth alone. 


VI. 


Thy cradle, and thy tomb alike, 
Envelop'd by a shroud ; 
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But, as the thunderbolt of Heav’n, 
Thy throne a stormy cloud. 

Nameless—the world thy glory own’d! 
Thus Nile’s proud Memphian wave, 

And fruitful waters, gushing forth, 
The gloomy Memnon lave! 


VII. 


The altar gone! the throne no more! 
On Vict’ry’s rapid wing 

Upborne, o’er Brutus’ sternest sons, 
Glory proclaim’d thee king! 

The Age, whose spumy, downward course 
Swept Altar, Morals, Throne— 

Borne back upon its ancient source, 
Retiring at thy frown ! 


VuUL 


Reckless of phrensied multitudes, 
Their Goddess, or their yell ; 

Jacob-like, wrestling with a shade, 
Till phantom error fell! 

Sublime profaner of high names, 
All holy things thy jest— 

Thou, like the impious hand of crime, 
Play’dst with Religion’s vest! 


IX. 


When with Delirium’s fever’d rage 
Th’ expiring century, 

*Midst chains and self-destroying wounds, 
Still shouted, Liberty ! 

A hero starting from the dust, 
With sceptre stroke appals :— 

It starts! it wakes! the dream is o’er, 
Truth reigns—delusion falls ! 


X. 


Ah! if in hands legitimate, 
That sceptre thou hadst plae’d ; 

The royal victims on thy shield 
Rais’d ; the foul stain effac’d 

From crown and temple—far than kings’ 
A greater glory thine, 

Thou, king-avenging chief, hadst won 
A diadem divine! 


XI. 


Thee, Honor, Glory, Liberty, 
Which human hearts adorn, 

Touch’d not—esteem’d as sounding brass, 
By distant echo borne! 

Such words fell senseless on thy ear : 
The clarion’s swelling note 

Alone the music of thy soul, 
Or sword which fiercely smote. 


XII. 


Proud, and disdaining al] that man 
Holds worthy of esteem, 
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Thou askedst nothing of the world 
Save Empire !—vast—supreme ! 

Who dared thy march—thy will obstruct, 
Let him prepare to die ; 

Thou arrow, wounding friendly heart 
To pierce an enemy ! 


XIII. 


Thy royal cares to dissipate, 
For thee, no wine cup shone ; 

Far other purple charm’d thy sight, 
With madness gazed upon ! 

Like watchful vet’ran under arms, 
Not beauty thee beguiles ; 

No sigh, her sighs or tears extort ; 
No answering smile, her smiles ! 


XIV. 


War’s loud alarms, the steely arms 
Flashing as morning rose, 

Thy sole delight ! That hand’s caress 
Thy charger only knows ; 

When in the fleetness of his course, 
His paly streaming mane, 

As o’er th’ ensanguin’d field he flies, 
Furrows the dusty plain! | 


XV. 


No joy thy pow’r and grandeur gave, 
Thy fall no murmur drew ; 

Within the mail which wrapp’d thy heart 
No human feeling grew! 

Deeply contemplative thy mind, 
Hatred and Love unknown ; 

Thy eagle glance the world survey’d, 
And grasp’d it as thine own ! 


XVI. 


Bounding at once to Victory’s car, 
Guiding with master hand ; 
Thy radiant glory startling all, 
All crushing ‘neath thy brand, 
A yoke of mingled love and hate 
To forge, a galling chain— 
Whose iron links of mighty strength, 
Could lawless mobs restrain ! 


XVIL. 


To be alone the thought and life 
Of a whole century : 

The poniard’s edge to blunt, the globe 
To rule as pleased thee ; 

*Gainst adverse Heav’n with lurid flames, 
And Hell’s artillery, 

The empire of the world to play,— 
Strange dream!!! Thy Destiny! 


XVIII. 


Vanquish’d at last, from dizzy height 
Hurl’d by the tempest shock, 





The royal mantle stain’d and torn, 
Thou, chain’d upon a rock: : 

Fate, the sole God to whom thy pray’rs 
Audacious were address’d, 

Granted between the Throne and Tomb 
One peaceful hour of rest! 





XIX. 


Oh! who may paint thy agony, 
Or sound the hell within; 

When memory, vengeful as remorse, 
Call’d each defeat a sin! 

With folded arms upon thy breast, 
In silence and affright ; 

O’er thy bald front, by thought inclin’d, 
Shot horror, black as night! 





XX. 


As shepherd from the lofty bank, 
In mildly musing dream, 
Beholds his shadow in the flood 
Far floating o’er the stream : 
So from th’ ideal height of pow’r, 
Viewing the shadowy past; 
Thy Giant self, thy ancient days, 
Lie bright before thee cast! 


XXI. 


They rise before thee, grand, sublime, 
As ocean’s sparkling crest ; 

Which the delighted eye beholds 
Charming the soul to rest. 

A brilliant image every wave, 
(Reflex of glory won,) 

Thy mental eye with pride surveys 
High deeds of prowess done ! 


XXII. 


There, on a trembling bridge thou stood’st, 
The vollied bolt defied— 

There, sacred dust thy charger proud 
Scatter’d in Jordan’s tide— 

There, mountains shrunk beneath thy tread ; 
There, thy unconquer’d sword 

Became a sceptre in thy grasp— 
Here—but what sight abhorr’d 


XXIII. 


Thy soul alarms! Why glaring roll 
Those starting balls of flame ? 

Why pales thy brow with hue of death? 
What horror chills thy frame ? 

Of twenty cities overthrown, 
Hast thou the smoke beheld ? 

Or human blood from reeking plain ? 
No! Glory all hath veil’d ! 


XXIV. 


True! Glory veileth all save crime! 
But see! his outstretch’d hand 
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Points to a Hero’s lifeless corse, 
Slaughter’d at his command ! 

Bath’d in its own pure blood it lies. 
The ever vengeful flood, 

Thy princely name, young Condé, flings 
In characters of blood. 


XXV. 


Swiftly across his pallid brow 
As to efface a stain, 

His hand is pass’d '—that livid spot 
Doth still its hue retain ! 

Like seal by power divine impress’d, 
Defying change and time, 

That spot appears, dread badge of guilt, 
Red coronet of crime! 


XXVI. 


This deed, O tyrant! dims thy fame; 
Thy genius, glory shrouds ; 
Thy car a track of blood pursues, 
Thy sun hath set in clouds! 
The sport of an eternal storm 
Thy name, from age to age, 
*Twixt Marius and Cesar floats, 
A theme for hostile rage ! 


XXVII. 


Yet died’st thou as the vulgar die, 
Like one who seeks his pay, 

Like one who on his sickle sleeps 
At close of harvest day,— 

Thus thou, upon thy bloody sword, 
In sombre silence leant, 

Of God, demanding recompense— 
Reward from him who sent! 


XXVIII. 


*Tis said that in the last sad days, 
Of his long agony ; 

His mighty genius all alone, 
Grappling Eternity ! 

With eye uprais’d the sign of grace 
Touch’d that ferocious brow, 

While on his pale lips died a name, 
He dare not finish now! 


XXIX. 


Yet finish it that holy name, 
Of Him who reigns above, 

Of Him who crowns, and punishes, 
Who pardons! God of love! 

Heroes perchance in diff’rent scales, 
From common men are weigh’d,— 

Tyrant, and slave must sue his throne ; 
Speak then—be not dismay’d ! 


XXX. 


Ha! God hath judg’d him! Silence man! 


His glory and his guilt 


Pois’d in the balances of Heav’n, 
His might—the blood he spilt ! 

Boundless thy clemency, O Lord! 
In Thy sight who dare say 

That Genius, in thy scourges here, 
May not as Virtue weigh! 





WORTH VERSUS BEAUTY. 


BY NASUS. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


“ Wondrous it is, to see in diverse minds, 
How diversely Love doth his pageants play, 
. And shows his power in variable kinds.” 
Spenser. 


—— “to say the truth, reason and love keep little com- 


any together now-a-days.” 
sia Shakespeare. 


“T congratulate you upon being reclaimed in one 
respect at least,” said Ned Clayton, when he ful- 
filled his appointment with Alfred the next morn- 
ing,—* that of practising that most necessary virtue, 
punctuality : this is the first time I ever knew you 
to be ready and waiting.” 

“ How could I help keeping so willingly an 
‘obliged faith unforfeited.’ Time has flown on 
leaden pinions, as he ever does with those whose 
thoughts and wishes outstrip his laggard pace. I 
have been expecting you these two hours.” 

Ned glanced admiringly over the handsome person 
of his friend, and then, with his usual bon-hommie, 
rallied him upon his excessive observance of fash- 
ion and his foreign exquisite air, declaring he would 
commit divers murders. “I really think,” he added, 
with mock gravity, “I deserve many civil enco- 
miums on my magnanimity for being your cicerone 
in le beau monde. For the first time Ned Clayton 
will be eclipsed ; and worse than all, your coat and 
vest are the very cuts I had prided myself upon 
introducing, just to vex Adolphus Graham, who is 
my jealous compeer in the empire of fashion.” 

“‘T perceive you are the same reckless Ned of 
other days,” replied Alfred, smiling; ‘‘ one would 
think time had sobered your gaieté-de-ceur ; for 
years and experience always bring discretion and 
reflective habits. I began to suspect, from your 
unaccountably long silence, the revolving of some 
matrimonial problem, which would at last fetter 
your roving, thoughtless fancy.” 





“If so, you have most opportunely arrived to 
assist me in its solution; nay, methinks you will 
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have to aid me in defining the exact lines and cir- 
cles wherein my more roving heart would wish to 
centre. No, no! Norville, 1 am too much enam- 
ored with my own independence to give up my life 
of adventure and romance yet awhile. Ah! it is 
indeed an ever-varying one ; sometimes fickle and 
sometimes serious ;—at one moment full of hope, 
at another without it; chequered with brief troubles 
and protracted enjoyments; and I cannot make up 
my mind to put an end to it forever, by that dread- 
ful remedy, called marriage.” 

“* Beware vaunting such treason; remember the 
quips and scorn of Benedict, whose fate you may 
share, and even pay a heavier forfeit than he did. 
Those youths, who delight so much in being ‘ the 
perfume and suppliance of every fair,’ are apt to 
receive a no gentle retribution for holding out the 
siege so long.” 

“ Until I reach that dreaded date in a bachelor’s 
almanac, thirty-five, I shall continue to tread the 
‘primrose path of dalliance,’ and then, if I can 
meet with a disinterested Rosalind, or Miranda, 
I'll gladly strike my colors.” 

“Why not to a Beatrice, Portia, or a beauteous 
Juliet?” asked Alfred, somewhat significantly. 

“ Because the first never would suit the vein of 
my taste. I cordially dislike a witty, or satirical 
woman. She is always too ‘self-endeared for any 
project of affection ;’ and if she be beautiful, I am 
reminded, like Mrs. Jameson, of that wondrous 
fairy, Melasina, who possessed every talent and 
charm under heaven, but once, in so many hours, 
was fated to become a serpent. The second would 
be too wise, a das bleu would find me an unconge- 
nial companion; besides, I, as well as most men, 
would be too jealous of my lordly rights to yield 
supremacy to a better half’s mind; and if all Ja- 
liets are like my cousin, then I will consent to 
* hang up my philosophy.’ ” 

If Ned’s ready speech could generally ward off 
a banter, his tell-tale face did not so often do him 
service, for Alfred could plainly detect a no slight 
confusion, whenever his cousin was alluded to. 

After many remarks upon the things they saw, 
and those persons they encountered on their walk 
down Broadway, Alfred Norville found himself 
ascending the steps of Mrs. Balfour's splendid man- 
sion, and soon ushered into the presence of those, 
whose hearts fluttered with a no less anxiety than 
did his own. ‘There was no awkwardness, and but 
little constraint in his manner when he approached 
Laura, and gracefully claimed a more unceremo- 
nious welcome by offering her his hand. It was 
granted, and the delicate pressure spoke more 
plainly the nature of that welcome, than all the 
flow of language could have done. Juliet was 
surpassingly fascinating in every word, glance, or 
smile. She did not even frown upon Ned, when 
he slyly whispered, 

“Armed at point and cap-d-pie, I see. Oh! 





ye gods assist poor Yorick! It is well that Cupid 
is blind, for even he would blush at your daring 
cruelty in sending forth so many barbs in those 
dangerous smiles.” 

Laura maintained her usual dignified composure ; 
but there was so sad a shade upon her face, and she 
so evidently shrunk from Norville’s glance, that 
he involuntarily bestowed his attentions upon the 
beautiful Juliet. So delightfully passed the time, 
he was perfectly surprised to find the limits of his 
visit had far transcended fashion’s fiat, and after 
promising to return in the evening to meet with a 
few friends, sociably, Alfred left the charmed circle. 

‘She is as beautiful as the dream of Apelles! I 
have become a bewitched Romeo,” mused Alfred, 
when he found himself alone. ‘ But poor Laura, 
alas! how changed she is! I never would have 
known her; her eyes are all that remain the same, 
and even they lose half their eloquence and ex- 
pression, when they speak through her dreadfully 
disfigured complexion. ‘To think her mouth, which 
would once have given beauty to a plain face, is 
so dreadfully distorted—what a pity! Ned seems 
to occupy a mysterious position with the lovely 
Juliet ; for I firmly believe he hides his love under 
the garb of gallant praise and careless mirth : there 
is always danger in such cousinly freedom. Well, 
if I am to be his rival, it can’t be avoided; for love 
is a warfare, in which the most devoted friends are 
often arrayed against each other.” 


* * * * 


* Do come to my rescue, Mr. Norville,” said the 
bland, sweet voice of Juliet, when he entered the 
parlor in the evening, and drew near the circle sur- 
rounding the victorious belle. ‘ Ned is most un- 
mercifully assailing our sex, and after all his vitu- 
peration, he actually wishes we were deprived of 
our dearest prerogative, that of being wooed, for 
he thinks more than half of that laborious, heart- 
aching effort, should devolve upon us, to avoid its 
proving a ‘ Love’s labor lost.’ ” 

‘“* He certainly is not so barbarous as to regard 
your power limited in any respect,” replied Nor- 
ville, with one of his most animated smiles. “ Pray, 
what are his many ungallant charges, and points of 
argument?” 

“I beg my fair cousin’s pardon, methought I 
was conceding to her a most wonderful terrestrial 
power, though candor and reason compel me to 
deny her all that is celestial. ‘The head and front 
of my offence’ is my positive and rational assertion, 
that ladies fall in love as well as gentlemen; and 
that, too, before they are wooed or won. If I had 


the wand of the famous authoress of the Palace 
of Truth, I would present a panoramic view to my 
coz, by way of illustration.” 

There was a most vexatious smile in Ned’s eye, 
and a peculiar wink, which greatly discomposed 
the naiveié of Juliet; but the threatening look that 
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immediately followed, caused her to graciously 
turn to Alfred for his expected reply. 

“T fear I shall be compelled to be my friend’s sec- 
ond in this instance, and doubtless incur your dis- 
sent, which will indeed be a dreadful penalty for 
my truth. I must admit that the ladies of the 
nineteenth century would be sensibly shocked to 
hear the charge of falling in love at first sight ; for 
they bow too much to the haughty mandate of cus- 
tom,—‘ that monster, who all sense doth eat,’ and 
only reciprocate the love offered. It is a fashion, 
a custom, that rather detracts from their simplicity 
and naturalness of character; for such a love is 
nothing more than the product of vanity.” 

“‘ Bravo, Norville! I'll never doubt your cour- 
age again, since you have thus thrown the gauntlet 
in favor of nature, especially when opposed to the 
peril of those eyes, (bowing to Juliet.) Shakes- 
peare is my counsel, guide and authority on all 
subjects, particularly concerning the fair sex and 
love. He never portrayed a more lovely, because 
perfectly natural character, than that of the guile- 
less Miranda. She fell in love at first sight; but 
how different in its innocency was her love to that 
evinced by Juliet, which so often excites the ad- 
miration of love-sick maidens, and would-be Rvo- 
meos. The estimation of which, is, perhaps, 
owing to the too prevailing penchant for violent 
emotions and tragical scenes, by which the fancy, 
and the fiercer feelings are aroused and enlisted. 
Just as the quiet beauty of the silvery stream is 
lost in the roar of the cataract, whilst that which 
appeals to the prime wisdom of life—to those feel- 
ings which is most natural and familiar, is look- 
ed upon as too tame. Ergo, there are few Miran- 
da’s now; and it is equally certain, that my fash- 
ionable coz has no disposition to change charac- 
ters with that susceptible heroine.” 

“As you seem to usurp the privilege of always 
deciding for me,” retorted the haughty beauty, “ of 
course it would be ungrateful, and a waste of breath, 
to rob you of your fancied logical laurels. Be- 
sides, you know I heartily despise Shakespeare as 
an author, and of all his overrated plays, the ‘Tem- 
pest’ is any thing but a tempest of beauty or inte- 
rest to me.” 

“It is owing to your taste being so city-bound 
and fashion-warped,—nothing bordering on the pic- 
turesque ever charms you. Old Will was in the 
country when he indited it, where he could con- 
verse with Nature’s God, and see her unrestrained 
and divested of all the gild and glare of art. 
Doubtless in some gentle village maiden’s love he 
found ample scope to paint the origin and course of 
the mighty passion unshackled by the vain customs 
of city society.” 

“Since you are so thoroughly versed in the know- 
ledge of woman's love as it is, or ought to be,” re- 


heart—‘ that harp of a thousand strings.’ Perhaps 
I too may offer some correct illustrations.” 

“ Excase me :—Mr. Norville may take that case 
off my hands; for I profess myself above quibbling, 
and I have already laid up sufficient scores when 
the curtain draws, closing the little drama of this 
evening. Come, Alfred, with your too winning 
speech, chase those ‘blotting frowns’ from the 
brow of my fair inspiration.” 

**] would venture upon disputed ground to at- 
tempt a defence of man’s love, it is so universally 
decried, when compared to woman's. You know 
the noblest of poets has cast his all-powerful vote 
in favor of the latter, and it is astonishing how 
much eloquence has been enlisted in the discussion 
of this most subduing passion of the human mind. 
Able casuists, profound philosophers, gifted ora- 
tors, skilful lawyers, nay, even the most devout 
divines, have not thought their talents degraded in 
tracing its rise, progress, and effect ; and however 
differently they may describe or feel themselves 
affected by that same love, which makes the ‘ young 
undertake every thing,’ and the old ‘ forget every 
thing,’ one point is agreed to by all, viz: that diffi- 
dence is ever the companion of genuine passion. 
This being the settled decision, I predict Mr. Ned 
Clayton will never add his name to Love’s hon- 
ored list.” 

“A very wise speech, and very well delivered,” 
replied Ned, good humoredly ; ‘* when women cease 
to forswear their consciences, and men actually die 
for love, then I’ll resign my scepticism. Notwith- 
standing the hue and cry of sentimental misses and 
soft-brained youths about broken hearts, I don't be- 
lieve love ever yet was the genuine first cause. 

“T presume you owe your scepticism likewise to 
your text author, who, though bravely vaunting 
such, has been guilty of much inconsistency in 
making it the ‘quietus’ of some of his principal 
characters.” 

“True, but you must admit, Norville, that au- 
thors have many parts to play, and many tastes to 
cater for, especially if they be very voluminous. 
I usually judge one, more by his general opinions, 
than any individual cases. I believe Bulwer’s vir- 
tue is frail, though he has most beautifully portray- 
ed it; still the general tenor of his sentiments,— 
which of course reflect his heart,—leans to the 
side of vice, and Byron too, is not exempt from 
the charge. How different with Scott, and the 
lofty, heavenly-minded Milton! And added to this 
suspicion their example in private life, which is 
confirmation strong” — 

“If that be the case, Milton, as a poet, ‘ assu- 
med virtues,’ which he never practised ; for even 
his most partial biographer gives him but little 
credit as a loving husband, or kind father.” 

** Poor fellow!” replied Ned, with a rueful look, 





marked Juliet, “ pray give us a little insight into 
the much more complicated mechanism of man’s 


“he commands my sympathy the more, because he 
was doubtless compelled to stoop from his empyrean, 
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by that most discordant of all sounds, the clatter of 
a woman’s tongue ; and in proportion to his disgust, 
so was his judgment, or conduct, serene. The more 
elevated one’s estimation of the human character, 
the greater their disappointment at any moral de- 
formity, and poor Milton’s cara-sposa’s were not 
of the most gentle natures. Your ideas of wo- 
man, Norville, are so sublimated, (provided she is 
beautiful,) that is the reason you are still on the 
cold list of bachelors; and I do not doubt, but that 
you would exceed the poet in indignant disappoint- 
ment, if so unfortunately twice noosed.” 

**As we are always disposed,” interrupted Ju- 
liet, ‘to suspect the happiness of the married, when 
we listen to their severe animadversions and satires 
on the conjugal state, so does it equally reflect ona 
sister or cousin, when a brother or cousin is con- 
tinually discharging his artillery of scorn upon the 
female character. Laura and I, no doubt, suffer 
from this amiable practice of Mr. Ned Clayton, 
whom we are necessarily obliged to admit into our 
many green-room secrets.” 

* *Pon honor, you are better ‘ skilled in analytic’ 
than I gave you credit for,” said Ned, laughingly, 
‘‘and have not, as usual, jumped to conclusjons. 
Though I contend for your ‘ glassy essence’ of na- 
ture, still you compel me to admit an equal trans- 
parency of mind—furthermore, this deponent can- 
not affirm, save that my gentle cousin Laura comes 
off less scarred in reputation, than the fairer Ju- 
liet.” 

‘* Her’s would indeed be a hard fate, if that bore 
the least resemblance to her exterior. Poor thing, 
I never look at her, but I am reminded of Gold- 
smith’s Double Transformation, and find myself re- 
peating that truly applicable line, 


* Left but the remnant of a face.’” 


* Who would care for the mere beauty of the 
vase, when the flowers it contains are so much 
more beautiful,” said Ned with ill-concealed dis- 
gust, as he turned contemptuously away. 

Alfred Norville’s attention had been diverted by 
some one near, which prevented him from hearing 
the bitter remark of Juliet, and when he again 
looked upon her lovely face, the deforming curl 
had vanished from her rosy lip—the flash of scorn 
in her eye had given place toa dazzling animation, 
and the same silvery voice breathed its entrancing 
rousic in his ear. Not so with Ned, who shrunk 
from the now beautiful expression of her face, as 
from some dread basilisk; and as he turned away, 
he encountered the calm, serious gaze of Mrs. 
Merton, who had evidently heard Juliet’s remark. 
Pity, warning, and anxiety, were blended in her 
countenance, when she laid her hand upon his arm, 
and said, in a Jow, earnest voice, 

** Will you grant me a few moments private con- 
versation before you retire to night? You alone 
aie interested in what I have to say.” 





Ned assented, and when Norville’s enquiring 
eye again sought him, he had joined the little party 
surrounding Laura. As Juliet’s worshippers seem- 
ed so numerous, and likely to interrupt any mo- 
nopoly of conversation, Alfred’s dignified polite- 
ness caused him to refrain from any further devo- 
tien, and wondering the change in Ned’s counte- 
nance and manner, as he conversed with Laura, he 
left the circle of the beauty, and joined his friend. 
There was a marked respect, and an affectionate 
attention paid to her every remark ; and when he 
differed from any opinion she advanced, there was 
a gentleness in his tone, and an intellectual dig- 
nity in his replies. All this plunged Alfred into 
so deep a revery, it was not until Ned had touched 
him, and asked where were his thoughts and tongue, 
that he seemed so heedless of the conversation 
within his immediate hearing. ‘“ Miss Balfour, as 
well as myself, has failed in receiving any reply to 
her question,” added Ned, * and I feel too respon- 
sible for your character as a gallant knight, which 
I have so often endorsed, to permit your eloquence 
and politeness to be confined to one orbit. We 
wish your opinion of female sages, and the proper 
theatre for woman’s influence.” 

“The elucidation of which,” replied Norville, 
aroused to some interest and drawing nearer Laura, 
“T dare say will be unnecessary, as no doubt Mr. 
Clayton has most conclusively discussed the ques- 
tion. You are so very Proteus-like in your sub- 
jects and views in general, that I would hazard my 
consistency, nay, often my reason, were I to be 
your associate counsel on all occasions.” 

A soft smile glided over Laura’s brow and rest- 
ed in her dark, expressive eye, as she said, 

“ Yes, I dare say it was merely for contradic- 
tion sake, Ned took the affirmative of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s argument upon the equality of intellect be- 
tween the sexes. He has uttered keener satires 
upon our poor traduced race, than ever Pope wrote. 

* Whenever I am subjected to the elevating in- 
fluence of virtue, I never fail to tilt a lance in her 
favor, and such I fearlessly do in your presence, 
dear Laura; but I must confess there are others, 
who cause me to indignantly doff my shield and 
armor, and make me doubt even her angelic exis- 
tence.” 

Norville was struck with the changed tone of 
Ned’s voice; and saw, with some astonishment, 
his eye insensibly directed towards Juliet ; but when 
aware of the attention excited, he quickly added, 
with his usual gayety, 

‘‘ Ah! it is well the times are changed, and no 
such deeds of chivalry are required, to establish 
one’s character, for, unless my nature was trans- 
formed, I would certainly find myself wearing a 
variety of armor: my colors would be changed 
with my faith, which all know to be happily cha- 
meleon-like.” 

“If the times are changed,” replied Norville, 
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“they have not lessened the potency of woman’s 
charms—they still continue, in all their omnipo- 
tence, the source of all our virtue, as of all our 
happiness. ‘Though man may have changed too 
in many respects, yet he has not in his dependence 
on the incentive of female encouragement.” 

“ And,” remarked Laura gently, “ as all influen- 
ces must be exercised with discretion, she should 
be careful of those impressions, which result from 
that high power which you regard so limitless. 
All that is entrusted to intellect, 1 very willingly 
and candidly concede to the lordly sex.” 

“She alone,” interposed Ned, “ gives thought its 
first direction and impulse—the heart an abiding 
impress, and the character its hue and texture. 
These are springs destined to send forth their pure 
or polluted waters into various and extended re- 
gions. Her influence, though soft and gentle as 
the zephyr which impresses its kiss on the flower- 
ing landscape, is still as powerful as the rushing 
wind, which raises into mountain waves the sur- 
face of the great deep; for she has the moulding 
of the feelings, habits, and principles of commu- 
nities.” 

“ You forget the equally potent influence of her 
beauty,” replied Norville, “ which methinks is an 
unwonted omission on the part of one, who, in days 
of yore, even excelled myself in being its most 
ardent admirer.” 

“No,” answered Ned contemptuously, “ I have 
outlived the folly of looking only to the fair exte- 
rior. Universal consent has unfortunately rendered 
it already too despotic, andI feel proud to own it an 
illusive dream, and also the victory I have gained in 
crushing the bubble of enthusiasm. I only regret 
having wasted so many precious moments in admi- 
ring its vain brightness.” 

* And yet,” replied Norville, “ but for this bril- 
liant bubble of the imagination, the lovely sonnets 
of Petrarch would never have delighted the world; 
nor would the crown of poetic glory have wreathed 


ject, which you may regard as too delicate for the 
interference of any one. But although not related 
to you by any other tie, save that of intimate friend- 
ship, still I have ever looked upon you with the 
same affection that my brother-in-law did. The 
real state of your heart I have long suspected, nay, 
known; but had I not discovered its frequent va- 
cillations, I would not be thus candid. You love 
Juliet, but you do not love or respect her charac- 
ter; you cannot, possessing the lofty, generous 
principles which 1 believe you do. I heard her 
worse than unkind remark to-night, and your look, 
retort, and manner, determined me to confirm you 
in the effort of breaking the chain, which she un- 
fortunately has cast around you. Ah! did but half 
her personal beauty dwell in her heart, how much 
happier would he be, who is destined to win so love- 
ly a flower; and how would she blush with shame 
to feel, much less utter one expression of bitter ridi- 
cule upon one so matchless as Laura. In every 
scar upon that, (to me,) sweet face, would she 
read, with a guilty gaze, her own condemnation. 

Mrs. Merton then revealed to him the whole of 
Mrs. Balfour’s and Juliet’s conduct towards his 
beloved uncle—their subsequent treatment of Lau- 
ra, and her patient, generous forbearance—of all 
which he was totally ignorant, although he had 
himself often witnessed much of their unkindness, 
but she had ever nobly refrained from reminding 
fthem of their dependence, by resenting it. Nor 
was this all that Mrs. Merton related ; and Ned 
heard, with a burning cheek, certain other circum- 
stances, which caused him to shudder with infinite 
indignation. 

“Oh! why was I not apprized of all this be- 
fore,” exclaimed he; “I might have been irre- 
trievably ensnared in the ‘strong toil’ of a fiend 
in woman’s graceful form.” 

“1 was guided entirely by Laura, who bound me 
by a promise not to reveal the truth to you, unless 
I saw it would not fall too heavily upon your heart. 


the brow of Corneille, but for the fascination of| I have watched you for some time past, and thought 
dark eyes and bewitching charms. Ah! yes, it is|}the present moment too propitious not to be im- 
indeed the very inspiration of eloquence, and has| proved.” 


animated the Promethean spark in the dullest minds, 


How different were the feelings that agitated the 


as it has excited in the hardest hearts, the tenderest| bosoms of four persons, composing that sociable 


emotions.” 


group, when left alone that night with their thoughts, 


A low sigh fell upon Ned’s ear, and when he} and Him who “ heareth in Heaven the thoughts” of 
beheld the painful embarrassment of her who had| every created being. 


insensibly breathed it, he kindly diverted the con- 


No one would have believed it was the same 


versation. From many reasons, Ned felt his spirits| happy, gay-hearted Ned, who sat so thoughtfully 


wane, and Laura’s silence caused Norville to again 
seek the smile of the brilliant Juliet. 


sad beside his waning fire, as the sileft hours stole 
darkness from the brow of night, and touched, with 


Mrs. Balfour's parlors were deserted—gay mirth|a faint shadowy tint, the pathway of daylight. 
had ceased, and light hearts were gone : all within| No gleam of joy brightened his brow, or quivered 
had sought the calm of retirement and solitude, but}in his eye; nor did a wonted gladness swell his 
still there were low voices conversing in the em-| voice, as he murmured, 


brasure of a richly curtained window. 


“ Ah! well may that love, based on mere beauty, 





“My dear Ned,” said Mrs. Merton, “excuse|be termed a brilliant bubble. Juliet, you are in- 


the liberty I now take in speaking freely on a sub- deed most beautiful ; but oh! how can 
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‘a spirit so ill, dwell in a temple so fair’ 


* Is it possible J have crushed the bubble—that 1 do 
not love you any longer? Yes, thank Heaven, 
the illusion thrown around my idol is dispelled for- 
ever. The celestial halo now seems only the hal- 
Jucination of imagination, which has gone, like the 
‘dew on the mountain,’ leaving no trace of deso- 
lation. The healing power of truth and reason 
gives a freshness and purity to those inward springs, 
which were but momentarily discolored. May some 
equally happy chance enlighten the bewildered 
fancy of Alfred Norville ; would that Mrs. Merton 
had only granted me permission to give him one 
warning word.” 

When Ned Clayton extinguished his light, there 
was an air of high resolve mingled with the ear- 
nest sadness resting upon his expressive face. 

“Yes, I am certain Ned loves Juliet,” solilo- 
quized Norville, as he in vain wooed the coy influ- 
ence of sleep, who, ‘ when most courted, further- 
most retires ;’ “‘ but it is made up of pique, pride, 
and admiration. He evidently delights in provo- 
king her, by his cutting compliments and jeux d’es- 
prit, though it is a strange, fantastic method to me, 
and seems akin to Hamlet’s madness. I am per- 
fectly heart-robbed ; but not an unwilling captive : 
matrimony is the panacea for all heart aches and 
vexatious doubts, and thank Heaven, I need not 
be deterred from the remedy by any prudential rea-' 
sons, since I am not only master of my will, but 
also of a considerable fortune. Shelley’s philoso- 
phy of love seems more convincing than ever,— 
that he who does not yield to the magic of its 
sweet influence, is acting against the ordinances 
of High Heaven, and is no better than a madman, 
ora fool. Well, 1 must tear myself away to-mor- 
row, to rusticate a week or so with my former 
guardian and sweet sister Mary, whom I have not 
seen for five long years, and then J will return to 
bask in Juliet’s smiles. If they are propitious, I'll 
soon venture my all upon the one great die.” 

Need we say that visions brighter than ever 
floated before the mind of the enamored lover? 
In his dreams that night he revelied in the pres- 
ence of Beauty, while innumerable mischievous 
spirits decked her brow and fanned her cheek, and 
one, with gorgeous wings, more daring than all, 
aimed flitting arrows, barbed with rapturous ecstasy, 
towards his own unguarded heart. 

What a strange mystery dreams are, and how 
differently we view things asleep, from what we do 
whea awake! Impossibilities vanish, fear grows 
weak, hope wanes or brightens, dull care is ban- 
ished with magic power, and we roam in fairy 
worlds, created by our own imaginations. Alas! 
that our blissful delusions should so often coldly 
vanish before our waking thoughts, and dull re- 
alities. 

Mrs. Balfour followed her daughter to her apart- 





ment. She found Juliet’s transient amiability at 
its highest point, and therefore thought a few words 
of maternal counsel would probably be endured. 

“* My love,” said the fond, but weak mother, ap- 
proaching the wearied beauty and removing the 
gems from her bright hair, which, when thus un- 
confined, fell so luxuriant, 


‘twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing of gold,’ 


“T could not retire until I offered my congratula- 
tions upon your brilliant conquest, nor can [ for- 
bear a few words of caution.” 

A loud yawn, and a pettish complaint of being 
too tired to be bored with any thing, interrupted 
Mrs. Balfour; but that lady knew too well how to 
humor the humors of her spoiled darling. She 
then adroitly changed her ground, while she said, 
in a soothing, entreating voice, 

** Let me bind up your ringlets, and unclasp your 
necklace, for no hand is so tender as a mother’s. 
By-the-by, you. may go to-morrow and purchase 
that bandeau you wanted, although I can barely 
afford to gratify you; but I hope more costly and 
splendid jewels will soon be given you by a weal- 
thy bridegroom. How very agreeable and hand- 
some Alfred Norville is ?”’—There was an unbro- 
ken pause.—“ I think, my dear,” added she, as if 
about to retire, and like a lady’s postseript, what 
she added was the most important item, “ there 
never was a more decided case of love at first sight ; 
but still Mr. Norville seems too dignified for any 
coquettish frivolity. Be cautious, then, and remem- 
ber, that though the shrine of beauty be often gar- 
landed with the flower of love, it is not admiration 
of its charms alone that preserves its freshness. It 
has often pained me to see how you have sported with 
Ned’s affections, which, I am now convinced, are 
fast declining. Do, my beautiful one, use more 
discretion ; for it requires more policy to retain a 
heart, than to ensnare one.” 

“An unusual morceau of advice from you :— 
policy indeed !” scornfally exclaimed Juliet, “ what 
has a girl of nineteen to do with the shifts and 
trickery of policy! I leave such for passées beau- 
ties, and intriguing spinsters. No, no, my cautious 
mama, Alfred Norville is too dignified himself, to 
select a wife of similar demeanor, and depend upon 
it, contrasted shades always give a happy coloring 
to the even tenor of life. As to flirting with Ned, 
that gives me no uneasy pang now, since the hand 
of a richer lover will be mine; and after all is ad- 
justed, Mrs. Jaliet Norville will resume her sway, 
and continue her charming flirtations pour passer 
le temps.” 

The admiring mother fondly kissed the still glow- 
ing cheek of the self-willed beauty, and left her, 
not daring to venture a necessary reproof or cau- 
tion, though her heart felt a boding fear, when she 
thought of the uncertain future. 
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In Juliet’s vain, heartless bosom, there thronged 
none of those definite and indefinite feelings, which 
agitate the hoping, but delicate mind of a fair one, 
when contemplating the certainty of a “ brilliant 
offer :”"—all was “assurance doubly sure ;” for 
had not Norville already whispered soft words and 
looked tell-tale thoughts; and when he spoke of 
his necessary departure on the morrow, did he not 
say it would be impossible to exist longer than a 
few days deprived of that sun-light, which she 
alone cast around him! Yes, all was remembered, 
but then arose an unbidden fear of his sister Mary’s 
influence ; for she well knew her own instability of 
principle and passionate caprice, had often been 
displayed before her, whom she had haughtily 
named, Laura’s “ simple-minded, countrified inti- 
mate.” Juliet could not help admitting the truth 
of her mother’s remarks, and the necessity of dis- 
cretion on her part. ‘Gracious me! if I should 
fail in my design upon Norville, and lose him too! 
Ned’s loss would be more lamentable, for he is also 
rich, good looking, and if any thing, more agreea- 
ble. I felt a little restraint in Norville’s presence, 
and could not vent my spleen upon him when con- 
tradicted so freely as upon Ned. Dear me! if 
such a dread thing should happen, what honors I 
would lose—what dazzling jewels I would forfeit. 
Mama would indeed have cause to remonstrate ; 
but as to her displeasure, or disappointment, it would 
be but a trifling consideration with me.” 

Soon Juliet’s delicate eyelids closed over those 
bright orbs, which Ned had so often vowed, “ did 
shame the stars,” and never rested richer and more 
silken lashes upon a softer or more beauteous cheek. 
But ah! the heart that soon throbbed in “ Sleep’s 
own world,” beat with nought but selfish ambition, 
debasing avarice, and unworthy passions. 

Laura Balfour stood before the same mirror, 
which two years ago had so shocked her by its re- 
flection. The soft light of the lamp near threw a 
pleasing shade over her face, while an air of lofty 
resignation dwelt upon her brow, and a heroic smile 
more than illuminated her countenance, as she un- 
loosened the pearl comb from her dark hair, and 
shook back the graceful tresses from her cheek. In 
her voice there breathed nought but musical sweet- 
ness when she murmured, 

“Oh! if human feelings, even the kindliest 
and best, need contro], how much more do those 
that are evil and heart-withering! Friendship, 
fortune, nought can render us happy without an 





* task it is to root affection’ 


from a too confiding heart. Yes, I can even bless 
you, Juliet, and wish that all those soul-elevating 
influences, which a pure love excites, may give a 
happier bent to a nature, that might have been 
better moulded and tempered to good, by a judicious, 
watchful care. Well is it that there is something 
in the aspirations, the unsatisfied longings of the 
mind, which plainly says it would not be good for 
us to live always.” 

Having sought the blessing and protection of 
that Father, who loveth his faithful children more 
than any earthly parent could, Laura sought her 
pillow, around which angels of light and bliss hov- 
ered, to guard that pure heart from any shadow of 
darkness. 

Happy, thrice happy are they, who pass through 
the ordeals of this little evanescent space, in which 
so many everlasting issues are bound up, unsullied 
and uninjured,—who can look back upon the 
perils surmounted, with a proud consciousness of 
having baffled the evil one, armed with that “ shield 
and buckler,” which a merciful God bestows upon 
those that fear, love and serve Him! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T firmly vow 
Never to woo her more ; and do forswear her, 
As one unworthy of all my former favor. 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.”— Shakespeare, 


“Oh! the days are gone, when Beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove.”— Moore. 


“ A letter from my dear sweet sister,” exclaimed 
Alfred Norville, as he joyfully broke the seal. Its 
many out-breathings of pure affection and tender 
interest caused a dimness to subdue the fire of his 
manly eye, while he pondered upon its conclusion 
with a somewhat contracted countenance. 

* You have earnestly sought my opinion and ad- 
vice, dear Alfred, respecting your love for Juliet 
Balfour, and then, like most mad-cap lovers, in the 
next sentence, tell me it is your decided intention 
to offer her your precious heart, ere your letter 
reaches me. Of what avail then would be the 
advice sought: did you merely ask it by way of a 
flattering remembrance of my claims upon that 


abiding rectitude of mind—‘a conscience void of|heart? You know my love for you is passin 
g y y P g 


offence.’ How weak and vain that I should ever 
feel one pang, when dwelling upon the brighter links 
of memory! But thank Heaven, ’tis all past, and, 
Juliet, 1 can look upon you as the chosen one of Al- 
fred Norville’s heart, without one wish that it were 


strong—not strange,—for are you not my only 
brother, and am I not the only being dependent on 
your /ove and protection? Yes, we are orphans, 
and ought to be all to each other. Only obey one 
single wish of mine, which I most devoutly hope 


not so. Love him you must; but love him as J|may reach you before the important decision has 





have done, you never can,—for oh! how hard a 
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been acted upon: it conveys my whole advice and 
opinion, viz: to wait, (if the deed has not been 
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done,) until I see you, ere you surrender that heart, 

whose slightest throb of pain, or sorrow, would 

send an electric pang to that of your devoted sister. 
Mary. 


“P. S. 1 shall be with you in a few days.” 


“It is certainly a very simple wish; but one ev- 
idently full of importance. Well, the deed has not 
been done, and with it, Mary seems to connect 
pain and sorrow! What can she mean, and how 
can J be benefitted by the requested delay How- 
ever, I'll grant it, my gentle, though sometimes 
machinating sister ; albeit, you are an innocent rus- 
tic, still my love for you is hardly inferior to that 
I feel for the fair Juliet. I only hope she will 
cease wishing my choice had fallen upon Laura, 
to whom she is most ardently attached. Women 
are strange in their fancies; they invariably speak 
more leniently of those of their sex, who are ugly, 
than of the beautiful. Preposterous thought! that 
I could ever marry, or love one so plain, nay, so 
distressingly disfigured.” 

In two days the letter was followed by its affec- 
tionate writer, and Alfred Norville kissed the blush- 
ing cheek of his beloved sister with more than his 
usual fondness. 

“T hope Iam not too late,” said she, looking 
earnestly into his face; “ has the surrender been 
made, dear brother ?” 

‘“* No,” answered he, fondly pressing her to his 
bosom, “ your letter only forestalled my intention 
a few hours, for I was on the eve of seeking her, 
from whose lip, I should, ere I left her, doubtless 
have heard my fate.” 

“Thank you, dear Alfred,” exclaimed the anx- 
ious looking girl, who had breathlessly hung upon 
his answer, “I owe you much gratitude for thus 
kindly obeying the wish of one so inferior in judg- 
ment; but a disinterested love dictated it, and time 
will prove its necessity. Permit me to extend 
your probationary delay until to-morrow, when my 
reasons will be fully explained: only do not ask 
me one question, for 1 cannot gratify your curi- 
osity.” 

‘* Like your sex, you delight in mystery, and in 
the present instance, it ‘overcomes me like a 
cloud.’ If I did not know your bump of firmness 
to be so excessive, I actually would remonstrate 
with you upon such cruelty ; but as it is late, and 
you are probably fatigued, I suppose I must play 
the submissive.” 

* Just like my Alfred in earlier years,” said the 
affectionate girl, smoothing the wavy hair upon his 
temples ; “‘ and now do tell me something about 
yourself since you left me, for remember, it has 
been several tedious weeks. If Juliet has stolen 
all your heart from me, I cannot be so generous as 
to permit her to engross the whole of your time. 
I must have your undivided attention for a few 
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days. What of my beloved Laura and the merry 
Ned Clayton ?” 

“They are still radiating the world: the first 
with the light of her virtue, the latter with his 
wit; though lately he has absented himself a good 
deal from his cousins, and I fancy he looks a little 
serious. But methinks she about whom, for my 
sake at least, you might be more interested, shares 
but small remembrance.” Alfred’s tone was some- 
what reproachful, but Mary kindly answered, 

“You know your last letter was full of news 
about Juliet ; and as it has been some time since I 
heard from my other friends, of course I remem- 
bered them first.” 

“ Laura particularly,” said he slyly ; “ poor Ned, 
strange to say, came in for a second thought, which 
is rather unusual with a young lady, when the fel- 
low is so agreeable as he—but you all are consist- 
ent in your inconsistencies.” 

The deepened color that flushed Mary’s cheek, 
was too momentary for even Alfred’s keen eye ; for 
she quickly and gaily replied, 

“Oh! I dare say I should have enquired about 
fascinating Ned first; but whenever I see you, I 
think of Laura immediately, and ‘ out of the abun- 
dance of the heart, my mouth ever speaketh.’ ” 

‘“‘Nomore of the old song, if you love me, Mary,” 
said he, hastily interrupting her, “I have changed ; 
for if, when every thing around us changes, we re- 
mained the same, in the midst of being, we should 
be forever alone.” 

“ Pray, don’t look so repulsive,” said she, rather 
seriously, “ whenever I speak of dear Laura. I 
too hope that a greater change yet may take place in 
your heart, which would be the only one I desire :” 
then kissing him fondly, she bade him good night, 
and enjoined a quiet patience until she released 
him on the morrow. 

* * * * 

“ Come, dear Alfred,” said Mary, after they had 
breakfasted, “I need your services as an escort 
this morning—it will only be for a short while, and 
afterwards, I wish to call with you to see your in- 
tended fiancée, as it is probable they do not know 
of my arrival at Mrs. Balfour’s—and I am too in- 
timate there to practice ceremony—besides, it would 
ill become a country girl.” 

The fresh bloom of Mary’s cheek—the healthful 
elasticity and happy animation of her whole ap- 
pearance, attracted no little admiration, as she 
passed through the streets, apparently unconscious 
of every thing but the enjoyment of an early 
morning’s walk. She gazed with pride upon her 
noble-looking brother at her side, whose fine figure 
had often excited the envy of many a Broadway 
exquisite. His commanding brow spoke a majesty 
and dignity, that would have repelled the least ap- 
proach to familiarity, but for the winning sensibility 
beaming on his countenance, that ever invited con- 
fidence. His face was rather interesting than 
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strictly handsome; and in his large, lustrous eye, 
there flashed the pride of a lofty soul, and cultiva- 
ted intellect. Mary Norville was a softened re- 
semblance of her brother, with a dash more of buoy- 
ancy and unrestrained simplicity, which had been 
greatly nourished by the rather secluded life her 
natural taste for the country had induced her to 
lead. Save an occasional visit to Laura in the 
city, she was rarely enticed from her rural home, 
or annoyed by the fashions and etiquette of city 
society, which Pope says, is at best but 


“a polish’d horde of bores and bored.” 


Although Winter, the poor man’s dread, had 
come, and with his hand had sealed up the deep 
fountains of the rivers, and robbed the bended 
boughs of every leaf, while his breath had encased 
them in a jewelled brilliancy, still it was one of 
those clear, sunny mornings so characteristic of 
our climate ; and the pure, bracing air gave strength 
to the nerves, and vigor to the coursing blood. 
Mary walked on, without once hinting to Alfred 
her object, or destination ; and before he was aware 
of it, they had left the thoroughfares and prome- 
nades of fashion, or pleasure, and were tracing their 
way through a retired street, where the buildings 
were very plain, and but few evidences of wealth, 
or business. 

“* Stop,” said she, pausing before a gate leading 
into a neat little yard, “I must call a few moments 
to see my poor friend, the widow Farish, whom | 
left sick when here last.” 

The gate was hardly opened, when the glad face 
of a tidy-looking woman greeted her with a warm 
welcome. 

“ Bless my eyes! if it is not my sweet Miss 
Mary: walk in; but I fear,” added she in a hesi- 
tating voice, “the young gentleman could barely 
stand up in my lowly house.” 

“Oh! yes he can,” replied the eager-looking 
Mary : “he is my brother I so often have told you 
about, and we have merely dropped in to see how 
you get along this cold weather.” 

“ Far better than I deserve, thank your kind- 
ness,” replied the widow, as she offered Alfred a 
seat, who could not refrain a look of enquiry to- 
wards Mary ; but her peculiar expression and sig- 
nificant manner increased his astonishment far 
more than the fact of finding himself thus sociably 
seated in so humble an apartment. 

““And how is poor Willie,” asked she kindly, 
“is his health no better t” 

“Much the same,” returned the widow, “ with 
the exception of a little more weakness in his 
limbs ;—sometimes he can scarcely walk at all.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Farish turned to the door, 
and then held out her arms towards a child, about 
four years old, who totteringly approached its mother, 
uttering a strange and unearthly cry. The wild 
rolling of the eye, the fixed vacancy of counte- 





nance, and the distorted mouth, bore the revolting 
stamp of idiocy ; while the continual motion of the 
tongue, protruding from the mouth, as it uttered 
sounds and cries, that fell upon the ear with thril- 
ling horror, caused every one to shrink from the 
widow Farish’s poor idiot boy. 

“Ts he your only child, and how long has he 
been thus afflicted?” asked Alfred, gently lifting 
the boy from the floor, where he had fallen in the 
effort of taking Mary’s extended hand. 

‘** Ah! he was once as blithe and sensible looking 
a child as any one need wish,” replied the mother, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, “ but my only 
boy is a poor idiot now.” 

“To what cause do you attribute his present 
misfortune : had he a violent spell of fever, or was 
it from any accident ?” 

“It is too sad a tale to tell a stranger,” answered 
Mrs, Farish, looking gratefully upon Mary, who 
was endeavoring to lull the child’s painful ery ; 
“though I wonder your sister did not tell you, for 
she knows all about poor Willie.” 

* You need not look upon my brother asa stran- 
ger,” said Mary eagerly, “ for my friends are al- 
ways his, and I have no doubt he would like to 
hear you tell the sad tale; besides, it will gratify 
me. So do relate the whole trrth to him.” 

“T will, since you bid me, but I do hope Mr. 
Norville will not think I bear any ill will towards 
the person, who injured my only boy,—that would 
not be Christian-like,—though the old man of sin 
will never let me endure the sight of her, if I can 
help it. It has been not quite two years since I 
was in the service of Mrs. Balfour, who employed 
me as an assistant housekeeper and seamstress for 
her daughter. My life passed very wearily there, 
for I was so often ill-treated by Miss Juliet, whose 
violent temper made every body around her un- 
happy, and Mrs. Balfour was so close and hard- 
hearted, but for Miss Laura’s kindness, I would 
have left her long before I did. I was a poor, des- 
olate widow, (for John died when Willie was only 
a few months old,) and of course had to struggle 
hard to support myself and babe; so I smothered 
my feelings, and tried to do my best; but nobody 
knows the many trials I underwent with them, 
who looked so fair to the world, but who never felt 
the least pity for the unfortunate and poor. Willie 
was several months over one year, when, one day, 
after I had finished some work for Miss Juliet, I 
placed him upon the floor in her dressing-room, 
while I went down to obey some order Mrs. Bal- 
four sent me by her maid. I had not been gone 
long, before I heard a violent scream. I rushed to 
the room, but before I got to the door, which was 
open, I saw Miss Juliet strike my helpless, fright- 
ened child with a box in her hand; and when I 
reached him, he lay senseless at her feet; while 
she looked upon him with the greatest rage red- 
dening her beautiful face. 1 begged to know what 
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he had done ; but she cruelly pushed him with her 
foot, and seemed too angry to speak: after a while 
she held up the box to me, calling me many dis- 
graceful names for leaving him in her room, and 
then added, ‘ See what the vile, mischievous little 
brat has done to my beautiful jewelry box, after 
throwing my dear pearl necklace into the fire, and 
but for my maid, would have done the same with 
my brooch and pin.’ 

“T implored her to forgive my leaving him, that it 
was only to obey her mother, and if she would not 
look so upon my poor boy, I would forget she had 
struck him so cruelly. But she grew more vio- 
lent, said I was an insolent wretch, and if I did 
not try to replace her pearls, my wages should not 
be paid, and I should leave the house directly. 
Indeed, I hardly knew one half the harsh words she 
uttered, for Willie just then moaned so piteously, 
and seemed a little more sensible, though I had 
tried every thing to bring him to. I thought too 
much about him to answer her, and soon carried 
him to my own room. Janet and I sat up until 
very late, watching the still stupid innocent ; about 
midnight he waked up as if in great pain, tossing 
about, and crying in the same curious way which 
alarmed usso. Janet went for Miss Laura, who is 
the best of nurses. ‘That dear young lady left her 
bed and came to me, then taking him in her own 
arms, she carefully examined his head, but when 
she touched it on the top, he shrank from her, and 
almost screamed with pain. She immediately sent 
for a doctor, who said it had been severely hurt on 
the most sensitive and dangerous part of his head, 
although no cut was any where seen. Miss Laura 
sat up with us a long time, for the dear boy had 
several strong fits, but after a few weeks he grew 
much better, and I hoped he would entirely recover. 
My hopes were all vain, for ever since then he has 
looked just as he does now, and after a long time, Miss 
Laura told me, with tears in her lovely eyes, the 
doctor said the blow or hurt had made him an idiot. 
Oh! sir,” continued the weeping mother, “I never 
shall forget that horrid moment. I fled from the 
house, for it would have killed me to behold that 
beautiful, but worse than cruel young lady; and if I 
had to beg my bread, it would be better than re- 
ceiving her money, or serving one whose terrible 
passions had made my Willie, my darling boy, a 
miserable idiot.” 

Alfred Norville sat gazing upon the woman, as 
she thus related her “ owre true” story, with speech- 
less disgust, and when she concluded, he turned 
shudderingly to his sister, but seemed utterly inca- 
pable of expressing those feelings that so power- 
fully swelled within his bosom. Mrs. Farish 
appeared greatly concerned, when she beheld his 
horror-struck countenance and blanched cheek, 
and glancing towards the equally silent Mary, 
she said, in a repenting tone, “I fear I have done 
wrong in telling the young gentleman, fur the mat- 





ter is kept secret, not even the doctor knows who 
hurt Willie, and the family have been very kind 
to me ever since. But Miss Mary you are to blame, 
for I only told him to gratify you, and as the young 
lady is going to be married soon to a very rich 
stranger, I suppose it don’t make much difference.” 

*O! you need not regret it, my brother is inti- 
mate with the Balfours, and of course he will not 
mention any thing to the injury of Miss Juliet,— 
but I hope you will keep your promise, and tell no 
one else.” 

‘* Not I,” answered the woman, “ it would be too 
ungrateful towards Miss Laura, who has almost 
supported me ever since that awful time. She 
was to see me yesterday, and brought a nice suit 
of winter clothes for my poor boy, and she says we 
never shall want. I hope Miss Juliet will marry 
a good man, who might perhaps change her nature, 
but I can’t help thinking and saying he would make 
a bad choice of it. She is too undutiful a daughter 
to make a good wife, and never were too sisters so 
unlike,—Miss Laura is an angel, but Miss Juliet 
only looks like one.” 

* Dear little innocent,” said Mary, smoothing the 
hair of the poor child, who looked into her pitying 
face with his usual unmeaning stare, then rolling 
his tongue, muttered his distressing cry, and sunk 
feebly beside his mother. 

When Alfred took leave of the widow he deli- 
cately forced a note into her hand, saying, with 
much emotion : 

“‘ Here, take this for Willie, who will always be 
an object of interest to me, and never, no never, 
will I forget him, or you, for telling me your sad 
tale.” 

The brother and sister were soon on their way 
homewards, and the grateful heart of widow Farish 
breathed many wishes for their happiness, while 
she said to herself, 

**One would have thought I was about to kill 
the gentleman, and he was too frightened to get 
away, for never did I see such looks as he turned 
to Miss Mary. Dear me! just suppose he is Miss 
Juliet’s lover, how Mrs. Balfour would rage at me 
for telling him. Well, I don’t care, he is too kind 
and good looking to have such a bad-tempered 
young lady, just because she is beautiful.” 

Mary forbore any other than a common-place re- 
mark, and not until they were alone, did Alfred 
Norville give vent to that agitation, the intensity of 
which his every expression proclaimed. ? 

“How can I thank you, my sweet and best of 
sisters,” exclaimed he, pressing the now happy 
looking Mary to his bosom. ‘ You have rescued 
me from a life of utter misery, for what else could 
or would have been my portion, the husband of such 
a being as Juliet Balfour.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear Alfred,” returned she, “all this 1 
knew ; and | saw too, that nothing but her personal 
beauty had won the love of your noble heart. It 
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was a beguiling weakness, which I was well con-| 


vinced no persuasion or argument of mine could 
eradicate, so I devised the expedient of proving, by 
occular demonstration, the effects of Juliet Bal- 
four’s moral deformity. It is as true as yonder 
heavens, that she is as eminently calculated to break 
a heart as to win one. She has none herself, at 
least none for dove, and though she would have be- 
stowed upon you her hand, it would only have been 
to elevate or aggrandize herself. With the love of 
others she has often sported with a soulless am- 
bition, wearing her trophies awhile, and then reck- 
lessly spurning them. Could I see you thus infat- 
uated, about to entrust your precious heart to the 
keeping of one, who cares only to drain the cup of 
pleasure ; to yield to no guidance but her own un- 
happy passions; whose weak, vain mind, never 
failed to experience a miserable void whenever 
satiety ensued, or any other will opposed her own,— 
could I see and know all this, and not use every 
exertion, or condescend to any stratagem to .avert 
the evil pending over yout Ah! no, I would have 
compassed land or sea, to have reclaimed you.” 

“* And most wisely have you succeeded ; you are 
more than a sister, for you are my angel of deliver- 
ance. Great heaven! the bare idea of the prec- 
ipice upon which I so recently stood unnerves me.” 

And Alfred Norville kissed again and again the 
blooming cheek of his triumphant sister, with feel- 
ings of indescribable gratitude. 

There are times when we live years in an hour, 
when the events and changes of a life seem con- 
centered into one moment,—and such was that mo- 
ment to him. The scales of folly had fallen from 
his eyes, while Reason emerged from her confined 
cell, and swayed, with omnipotent power, those fac- 
ulties which his “ distempered fancy” had so par- 
tially dethroned. The world looked brighter and 
more extended, and the very winds seemed to bear 
the joyous tidings of his heart’s glad ransom. 


* * * * 


“This is the anniversary of our bridal,” said Al- 
fred Norville, as he drew his gentle wife towards 
him, and looked into her uptarned face with happy 
fondness. ‘Can I believe that two years have glided 
so rapidly away, since I touched the shores of fair 
Columbia, after so longan exile? Love’s footsteps 
are always upon roses, and they are sweeter from 
being thus blissfully pressed. Nor is it less sur- 
prising that the comparatively brief space should 
find me so changed in my state, feelings, and hopes. 
My astonishment almost exceeds that of Dominie 
Sampson, when he looked upon his outward trans- 
formation. Nothing but the priceless love of my 
own patient Laura, could ever have refined my heart 
from the dross of selfishness, or reclaimed me from 
a life of vanity.” 

“Do not say selfishness, dear Alfred,” replied 
Laura, with a bright smile, “ for I never could ad- 


mit that unhappy admixture into your heart, though 


I dare say, like all of us, you were somewhat 


swayed by vanity. But have you not conquered it 
most successfully in the selection of your wife? 
Look at this disfigured, uncomely face,” added she 
taking his hand, and pressing it to her brow and 
cheek, “and wonder that one like you could ever 
have chosen such a bride.” 


“It is the spirit that breathes the light of beauty 
upon it,” returned he, imprinting a kiss upon her 
brow ; “‘and in every trace of the loss of its out- 
ward signet, I see only the heavenly impress of 
that which now makes meso blessed. Mental and 
moral worth compose the Palladium of woman’s 
virtue—the secret of her influence—while her love 
is an unchangeable, self-sacrificing devotion, look- 
ing only to the welfare and happiness of the object, 
who could not fail in tasting bliss when possessing 
such? These are the brightest stars in the clear 
firmament of her character, the precious jewels in 
the diadem, without which, tis but a gaudy, worth- 
less trinket to man.” 

And well might Alfred Norville bend such looks 
of admiring fondness upon her, whose face was 
then radiant with that love, he so glowingly pic- 
tured, and whose concealed treasures she had so 
lavishly bestowed upon him. 

“ Ah! dearest,” said Lavra gently, “ ought we 
not to tremble for the excess of our present felicity ? 
Prosperity is not always a safe port for the affec- 
tions. Let the current of life run ever so smoothly, 
there is no bark upon the wide surface of existence, 
but is tossed by baffling winds. The heart is the 
citadel of our power, let us then guard it with a 
jealous eye, and when fortune is shattered, health 
fails, and the intellect falters, then will it stand by 
us, and bid us smile upon death.” 

“ Heaven grant no baffling wind or adverse gale 
may deprive me of thee, who art the star of my 
happy destiny, so graciously given to guide me 
through the whirling eddies of a hopeful, but dan- 
gerous voyage! I feel as if I was strengthening 
my very soul, when I freely relate to you the whole 
course of that love which you have inspired in my 
heart. In its hoarded depths, I recognize no re- 
semblance to that involuntary and ideal passion, 
usually current with the world. A knowledge of 
your attractive beauties of mind and soul aroused 
my esteem, with which was soon blended a 
stronger and dearer feeling, though the fascinations 
of beauty, with all its tinselled witchery, have often 
created an ardent admiration, which I vainly called 
love, but the former is a feeling entirely new, and 
far more enduring. It is too high, too deep, too 
broad, to be measured by mortal thought. Yes, it 
is with pride I can look upon my wife as one supe 
rior to the weaknesses of her sex, save those that 
are amiable, and ‘lean to virtue’s side.” What 





care I then for beauty, when I love a being so 
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‘ Nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort, to J? 





“ Don’t finish the poet’s beautiful description,” 
interrupted Laura playfully, putting her hand before 
his mouth, “for all ‘command’ should rest with 


you, and I am already indued with too much| 


power to usurp that just prerogative of your sex.” 

Not long after the above conversation, a short 
but solemn funera) train passed into one of the 
pablic grave-yards of the city. The pall-bearers 
deposited a small coffin in its last resting-place, 
and as the hollow rattling of the heavy earth fell 
upon the lid, sending its mournful echo on the still 
air and listening ear, low sobs of anguish burst 
from her, whose grief was such as only wrings a 
mother’s bosom. Slowly and silently the cold 
earth was heaped in a rising mound upon the inno- 
cent’s body, whose spirit was then sleeping with its 
father’s; and when that mother’s tender hand had 
scattered a few white roses upon it, she turned 
away to her now desolate home. Two friends fol- 


lowed her and breathed into her sorrowing ear: 


words of sympathy and consolation,—and when 
Alfred Norville and his beloved wife passed from 
the lowly home of the widow Farish, they felt it 
was better to go to the house of mourning to teach 
their hearts wisdom’s lesson. So truly doth the 
operation of benevolence and Christian charity, 
like the radiation of light and heat, shed the clearest, 
warmest influence o'er the darkest, coldest scene. 

“] wonder where poor Juliet is,” said Alfred, on 
their return home, “ we have never heard the least 
tidings of her since her wretched marriage. It was 
merciful in God to take Mrs. Balfour from the evils 
that followed her daughter's desertion—and but for 
you, dear Laura, she would probably have died 
ignorant of that light, which it rejoices me to think 
cheered and illuminated her last moments.” 

““ What would I not give to know where Juliet 
is,” replied Laura with muchemotion. “Oh! what 
a fate for one so young, so beaatiful. Alas! how 
often do we mar, not ‘ make our own felicity.’ ” 

Little did they dream the object of their still 
kind solicitude had been so near them, that her once 
bright eye had gazed upon them with contending 
emotions, as they stood beside that small new-made 
grave. A care-worn looking female, whose air was 
strikingly graceful, and spoke a greater refinement 
than the faded dress she wore, stopped, as the fu- 
neral procession issued from the grave-yard, and 
carelessly asked “ who was dead ?” 

“ The widow Farish’s idiot boy,” was the reply. 
The female hastily drew her tattered veil over her 
face, and with a suppressed shriek, rashed rapidly 
past the slowly dispersing crowd. But her speed 
was not too rapid to lose sight of her often wronged, 
but gentle-looking sister, leaning upon the arm of 
him, whom she had once so proudly claimed as her 
own. Could the widow Farish have followed that 


miserable female to her home of poverty and deso- 
lation ; could she have seen her bend in anguish over 
the wretched pallet where lay her sickly, pitiful 
looking babe, and see her vainly attempt to still its 
famished cry ; could she have beheld all this, she 
would have humbly and fervently implored Heaven 
not thus to “mete unto her the measure she had 
meted unto others,” and have freely shared her all 
with her. 

And was it the once proud Juiiet who had thus 
fallen? Yes, she upon whom admiration had been 
so lavishly bestowed, whose beauteous smile had 
been wooed by the rich, the powerful, the grave, 
and the gay butterflies of a courtly circle. She 
/was now the deserted wife of a heartless, disap- 
| pointed spendthrift. She who had so eagerly en- 
gaged in the endless round of fashionable amuse- 
| ments and dissipations, was now toiling through the 
'weary day for that scanty pittance, which only 
served to save her from starvation. No friendly 
voice ever cheered or alleviated her wretchedness, 
and pride,—her still “ruling passion,”—prevented 
her from making her situation known to those who 
'would gladly have blessed her with comforts, and 
won her to the paths of virtue and peace. 

Ah! did we but oftener dwell upon “ what we 
may be,” not what we once were, or now are, how 
the proud heart would be humbled, and every re- 
bellious murmur, at the shafis of misfortune, would 
be meekly quelled. And did we estimate those mis- 
|fortanes by a comparison with the more wretched, 
| instead of the more happy, how gratitude and resig- 
| nation would, in the first case, gild the gloomiest 

scene, and in the latter, ah! what of envy, discon- 
tent, presumption, misery and despair, will it not 
produce. 








*“ One of our popular authors says ‘ Love is the 
May-day of the heart,’” wrote Ned Clayton to Al- 
fred Norville, “and I can proudly add, in private, 
that my Mary is the love of my heart. What a period 
of heavenly visions, of bright skies and of flowery 
pathways, it must be to those who regard it as such! 
I beg leave to inform you, your sweet sister and 
old friend, are now enjoying just such a May-day. 
Futurity is said to be its ruling element, but we 
prefer the present—it is enough for two, so tem- 
pered by experience as we are ; so you perceive I 
| differ from the poet Littleton, who determines four 
| parts in Love's dear, delightful progress ;—Uncer- 
tainty, Hope, Jealousy and Possession,—the last 
closing the scene. J presume his mind was review- 
ing the palmy days of courtship ; for if he had the 
least allusion to the conjugal life, he is an ignorant 
heretic. Possession may disperse the said three 
adjuncts, but it never can break the charm of the 
* May-day.’ 

“ Mary and I have now been an unmatched pair 
for several months, and still the same bright sun 
that shone upon our bridal, shines, if possible, more 
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brightly upon our dear ferme orneé, fit retreat for a 
Miranda and Ferdinand. The green meadows are 
the same, the flowers bloom as sweetly in our rus- 
tic partérre as ever, and the fair brow of my choicest 
flower is still as smooth and joyous as when our 
May-day dawned. It may all be owing to our 
mind’s happy equilibrium, and my unceasing les- 
sons on the blissful attitudes of conjugal life. I 
daily impress it upon Mary, that it is a delicate 
plant, the first rude wind sometimes scatters its fair 
leaves to the four winds of heaven, and if but one 
small leaf be torn away, all others are apt to be 
loosened. 

“ Read this to Laura, she may need it, being the 
wife of one so fastidious as your honor, and since 
marriage is said to transform characters, I would 
tremble for a ‘ mortal breathing saint’ like herself, 
sooner than for one, who, by a Petruchio manage- 
ment, would eventually become an obedient Kat- 
rine. If I ever teach a young idea how to shoot, 
I will make it draw its arrows from the full quiver 
of old Shakespeare, while I would resign to Mary 
the more difficult task of expounding the Bible and 
Catechism. 

“ Sans souci, your happy friend and brother Bene- 
dict, 

Nep CuaytTon.” 


To those who need it, Ned Clayton’s advice; 
Alfred Norville’s wise reformation ; Laura’s victo- 
rious ordeals, and Juliet’s unhappy downfall, may 
prove beacon lights of warning, counsel, and ad- 
monition. Let us, then, learn the difficult lesson of 
estimating characters by a right and just rule. It 
is not the lustre and glare of riches; the eminence 
of power; the potency of genius ; the brilliancy of 
beauty, or any adventitious circumstance of exte- 
rior nature, that constitates genuine Worth. 

Fredericksburg, Jan. 1846. 





MUSIC. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


Bring music for earth’s children ;— 
For the beautiful and young, 
For the strong of hand, and the silver haired, 
Let the sounding chord be strung ! 
For the woodman in his cottage, 
And the lordling in his hall, 
Bring the liquid notes of harmony, 
With their measured rise and fall! 


Bring music for the joyful— 
For the gay and wild of soul, 





When the heart leaps up with pleasure, 
And the pulses spurn control! 


A softer charm outflowing, 
Bears the sunny thought along, 
And more gladly gleams the fancy, 
In the Orphean tide of song. 


Bring music for the tearful, 
O’er whose sky a night is hung— 
From whose brow the withered crocus* 
On the weary winds is flung! 
Lo, the syren call comes softly, 
Of that sweet and winning strain, 
Till the moon and stars of glory 
Gild the path of hope again! 


Bring music for the soldier, 
As he marches to the strife! 
His step is firm, and his eye is bright,— 
What careth he for life? 
At the ciangor of the trumpet, 
To the cannon’s mouth he goes ;— 
Like a lion, fierce for carnage, 
He is loosed among his foes. 


Bring music for the victor, 
When the bay-wreath binds his brow ; 
When his path is decked with trophies, 
And the conquered nations bow ! 
As the strain of triumph rises,— 
As the lofty peans ring, 
In his breast dwells all the hero; 
In his form shines all the king ! 


Bring music for the lover, 
When his vows his passions speak ; 
And his answer is the roses 
He hath blossomed on her cheek. 
Then the song in distant swelling, 
By a magic undefined, 
With a sense of dreamy beauty 
Fills the palace of the mind! 


Bring music for the mourner, 
As he bends above the tomb, 
Where the loved and lost are lying 
*Neath the buds of vernal bloom. 
Oh! as he fondly listens, 
He lifts his yearning eyes, 
And he thinketh of those angel harps 
They touch, beyond the skies! 


Bring music for earth’s children, 
In every scene and hour,— 
At festival and burial, 
In battle and in bower ! 
Enhancing joy and pleasure, 
And soothing care and pain,— 
The Beantiful is throned in sound, 
By music’s glorious strain ! 


Ohio, 1846. 


* The crocus is emblematic of youthful gaiety. 
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GLEANINGS FROM DIFFERENT HISTORIES, 


OR A HISTORICAL 


SKETCH OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


[ Continued. ]} 


Pinto having declined to accept of the Island of 
Corsica, as we have before recorded, it came short- 
ly afterwards under the dominion of France ;*—a 
change which, to many of the Catholic powers, 
was highly acceptable, inasmuch as the Corsicans 
differed so much in their manners, customs, and 
character from their Genoese rulers, that they 
would never consent to a peace. So long as they 
were bound by a common link, it was with them 
but a continued scene of anarchy, confusion, and 
bloodshed. In 1764, after many sanguinary en- 
gagements, in which the Genoese could obtain no 
decided advantages, they were compelled to ask 
the King of France for assistance, which this poli- 
tic monarch readily granted, as it gave him a lien 
on the Island, and without any pecuniary risk, as 
all his advances were to be promptly repaid. For 
four years had the fortifications of Corsica been 
held by French troops, when the Sardinian gov- 
ernment found itself overburthened with debts, and 
contracted, in a most unsatisfactory manner, for a 
possession over which it held but a nominal rule. 
It was to relieve themselves of their liabilities, and 
to be rid of a people whom they could not control, 
that the Genoese consented, in 1768, to cede the 


*Had the Order of St. John accepted of the Island of 
Corsica when the Sardinians first wished to surrender it, 
how much might not the destinies of Napoleon have been 
changed? Becoming, by such an act, a Maltese subject, 
and forced to live under a priestly and aristocratic rule, 
he would have found no scope for his genius, and in all 
probability, have never risen even to the rank of a Maltese 
Knight. And after Pinto declined to accept this princely 
offer, if the Genoese had succeeded in subduing the cou- 
rageous islanders, Bonaparte would have been held under 
their government, and of a consequence, compelled to fight 
against the French, as one of tWeir subjects. By their fail- 
ing to do so, he became a citizen of France, and as such, 
headed the legions, which were destined, by his daring, 
talent, and courage, to bring them toa state of the most ab- 
ject submission. He defeated and dispersed their armies, 
overran their country, and made its sovereign, before he 
had finished with him, a humble suppliant for his crown 
and throne. Long and earnestly did the Sardinians appeal 
to the Emperor of Austria for his assistance against these 
“Corsican rebels,” before they applied to France. But 
their applications were always refused ; and hence it was, 
that Genoa, as a last resort, was compelled to throw her- 
self into the arms of a power, which was not the one of her 
choice. Napoleon, therefore, by the merest chance, be- 


came a citizen of a country, over which, for a number of 
years, as Consul and Emperor, it was his good fortune 
to rule. In 1768, Corsica was subdued by the French; and 
in 1769, Napoleon was born. 





Island to France. The following conditions,— 
some of which were not unlike those which had 
been offered to Pinto for his acceptance,—formed 
the basis of a treaty through which the cession 
was made. 

It was stipulated between the high contracting 
power, * That the Republic of Genoa should cede 
the Kingdom of Corsica, together with its fortresses, 
to France—the latter paying, in money, for the 
artillery and warlike stores, according to a strict 
valuation. That the Sovereignty of the Island 
should always remain vested in the Republic. That 
every person should have the effects to which he was 
lawfully entitled. ‘That the Corsicans should be 
deemed subjects of France, so long as the latter 
held possession of the Island. That France should 
be obliged to maintain sixteen batalions, and guar- 
anty the Genoese commerce against the Corsican 
and Barbary cruisers.” 

In addition to the above stipulations, there were 
three other, secret articles, which we have not 
found recorded. 


Although the Genoese had thus yielded the Is- 
land to France, with less consideration for its in- 
habitants, than a planter would part with his plan- 
tations and the slaves who were born upon it, still 
the natives, to the number of two hundred thou- 
sand, a brave and hardy people, would not consent 
to the terms of a treaty, which was so hostile to 
their interests, and which the French found at last 
could only be sealed with their blood. Dearly did 
the Corsicans prize their liberty, and nobly did 
they fight to keep themselves free. But they strug- 
gled in vain. Driven from their towns and villa- 
ges, they fled to the rugged highlands, whither their 
foes pursued them. And here it was, on the un- 
sheltered hills, that for nearly a year anda half the 
bloody contest was continued and settled. Eigh- 
teen thousand of the courageous Islanders, and 
ten thousand Frenchmen had perished, before the 
sovereignty of this sanguinary soil was yielded by 
those to whom, from their birth-right, it rightly be- 
longed.* 


*So gloriously did the Corsicans fight for their inde- 
pendence, that the eyes of all Christendom were turned to- 
wards them, to see the result of their contest. In America, 
the men of many different colonies were anxious observers 
of their desperate conflicts ; and deeply did they commise- 
rate the sad fate of a people, whose struggles for liberty, 
had they been nearer, they might have linked with their 
own. It is not improbable, that the colonists of the Old 
Bay State were greatly encouraged by the Corsicans’ he- 
roic conduct, to make their grievances the sooner known to 
the Mother Country, and claim to have them redressed. 
Thus we have supposed, from having recently perused a 
letter, which appeared in a Boston paper of the 26th of 
September, 1768, and which, bearing so directly as it does 
on our revolutionary history, and on the subject of which 
we are writing, we may be permitted to quote. This ‘‘cu- 
rious piece,” as it was called at the time, was sent from a 
correspondent at Peteisham, a town which, not long after- 
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As soon as Corsica became a part of the French 
domain, Louis XV. attempted, by various acts of 
kindness, to win the fidelity of its inhabitants, and 
make them happy under his domination. In this 
policy, however, he was not altogether successful. 
A great number of people, weary-of fighting, and 
seeing no hope of obtaining their liberty, accepted 
of the farms which once had been theirs, and qui- 
etly returned to their cultivation. But many dis- 
tinguished persons there were, who would listen to 
no terms of accommodation ; men who would not be 
bribed with money, nor tempted by a promise of 
promotion, to become traitors to their native isle, 
by swearing allegiance to a power, which in their 
hearts, they so cordially hated. Numbered in this 
band of courageous spirits were the brothers Paoli ; 
highminded and daring chiefs, who, after fighting 
many desperate battles, and losing “ all but their 
honor,” fled to the sea side, where, in the secret 
caverns of this sea-girt isle, they were concealed 
for many months. Count de Vaux, the comman- 
der-in-chief of the French forces, well aware that 
these unfortunate officers had not escaped from the 
island, sent a body of three hundred and fifty sol- 
diers, under some native guides, to scour the coast, 
and discover their place of concealment. And the 
Count’s endeavors to secure the refugees must 
sooner or later have been crowned with success, 
had not some English merchants on the neighbor- 
ing coast heard of their dangerous situation, and sent 
a fast sailing schooner to the Paoli’s relief. This 
noble action resulted as favorably as those who 
had planned it could wish. But, at last, did these 
gallant defenders of their native land take leave 
of Corsica, only by lowering themselves with a 
rope to the sea, over a cragged precipice, which 
was more than a hundred feet high. Righteous as 
was the cause in which these patriots struggled so 
nobly, still fortune was against them, and they 
were doomed to die as honorable exiles, far from 
an island which, with their swords and their pat- 


wards, gave so many patriots to the popular cause, when 
our troubles with England commenced. 

“On the 19th of September,” says the writer, “ the sons 
of liberty in this place, after choosing a committeeman to 
attend the convention at Boston, appointed the next day to 
meet and dedicate a tree to that most amiable goddess, at 
45 minutes past 2 o’clock, P.M. Accordingly, they met at 
the appointed time, and having made choice of a beautiful 
young elm, they cut off seventeen useless branches, (leav- 
ing 92 thereon,) and one of them taking hold of the tree, 
uttered the following words: ‘O liberty, thou divine god- 
dess ! may those that Jove thee flourish as the branches of 
this tree! but those that hate thee be cut off, and perish as 
these 17 which we are now about to commit to the flames.’ 

‘*After the branches had been consumed, and their ashes 
Scattered to the wind, the people marched back, in good 
order, to the place from whence they started. Before sepa- 
rating, however, the following, with other toasts, was 
drank with a round of applause, 

“*T he brave Corsican men, who had rather die than sub- 
mit to the iron yoke of slavery.’”’ 


Vor. XII—30 





riotism, they could not defend. Louis XV., hav- 
ing many of his Corsican subjects held in slavery 
at Tunis, sent an ambassador to the Bey of that 
regency, with instructions to demand their release. 
Most readily did this Mussulman prince offer to lib- 
erate his Christian slaves on the payment of a mod- 
erate sum for their ransom. But as the French 
envoy was unwilling to pay for their liberation, and 
the Bey would not yield his right, which a barba- 
rous custom had given him, thus to dispose of his 
captives, the negotiations were abruptly terminated, 
and a declaration of war was the consequence. 
Louis, before commencing hostilities, sent a letter 
to Pinto, his well beloved cousin, asking that a 
body of Maltese seamen and monks might be per- 
mitted to join the force which he was preparing 
for this descent on the Barbary coast. And the 
Grand-Master gladly complied with this monarch’s 
request. Brydone, who chanced to be at Malta 
when the squadron sailed on this service, has left 
thus much on record of the appearance of the gal- 
leys, and of the moral character of the warring 
knights, who, on this occasion, went with them. 

“A magnificent show,” says this writer, under 
date of June 5th, 1770, “ is now finished, and one 
which has afforded us great entertainment. It was 
the departure of a Maltese squadron to assist the 
French against the Bey of Tunis, who, it seems, 
has fallen under the displeasure of the grand mo- 
narque, because he refused to deliver up, without 
ransom, the Corsicans of that island. ‘The squad- 
ron consisted of three galleys; the largest with nine 
hundred men ;—each of the others with seven hun- 
dred ; and several seampavias, so called from their 
exceeding swiftness. These immense bodies were 
all moved by oars, and moved with great regularity. 
The admiral went first, and the rest in order, ac- 
cording to their dignity. The sea was crowded 
with boats, and the ramparts and the fortifications 
were filled with the company. The port resound- 
ed on all sides with the discharge of the heavy ar- 
tillery, which was answered by the galleys and gal- 
liots, as they left the harbor. As the echo is here 
uncommonly great, it produced a very noble effect. 
There were about thirty knights in each galley, 
making signals all the way to their mistresses, who 
were weeping for their departure, on the bastions ; 
for these gentlemen pay almost as little regard to 
their vows of chastity, as the priests and confes- 
sors do.* After viewing the show from the ram- 
parts, we took a boat and followed the squadron 
for some time, and did not return till long after 
sunset.” 


The Bey of Tunis, aware of the preparations 


*If the above account is not greatly exaggerated, the 
Maltese priests, and confessors, have very much improved 
in their character within the last eighty years. Large asis 
their body, the instances are rare when the clerical profes- 


sion, at Malta, is disgraced by the dissolute conduct of one 
of its members. 
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which his enemies were making in France, and at 
Malta, for a hostile descent on his coasts, hastily 
recalled the troops, which were stationed in distant 
parts of his regency, and threw them into the for- 
tifications, which protected his capital : and the 
Arabs of the interior, remembering only the words 
of Abubaker, when he said to a Mussulman army 
at the moment of its engaging in a desperate battle, 
that those who fought in defence of their religion, 
“were performing an act of obedience to God,” 
left their flocks and herds in the mountains, and 
coming down to the borders of the Mediterranean, 
ranged themselves under their respective chiefs to 
defend, with all their courage and obstinacy, the 
extensive Wadrak, or territory, which was under 
their prince’s rule. When the French and Mal- 
tese commanders arrived at the Goletta, which is 
the seaport of Tunis, and twelve miles distant from 
that capital, they were surprised to find the fortifi- 
cations bristling with cannon, and the shores lined 
with fighting men, whom a savage fanaticism had 
prompted thus to expose themselves. Indeed, the 
whole appearance of the Moors was so formidable, 
that the French admiral concluded, after a long 
consultation with his brother officers, not to fire a 
shot, but seek to gain the freedom of the Chris- 
tian slaves, by consenting to pay the trifling sum 
for their ransom, which the Bey at first had de- 
manded.* 

On the French lieutenant’s landing with a flag of 
truce, and reaching the Tunisian capital, he was 
well received by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who quickly consented to accept of the terms which 
he had been sent to propose. And so much good 
faith did this Mussulman diplomat put in the 
Frenchman’s honor, that he permitted the Corsican 
slaves to embark, before the money was landed for 
their liberation. His confidence was not misplaced, 
as the terms were strictly complied with. Many 
Maltese seamen, who were held in captivity, anx- 
iously hoped, on this occasion, to be enabled to re- 
turn to their homes. But as the monks of St. 
John had only brought their shot, with which to set 
them free, they were still held in captivity, and 
obliged to serve their Moslem masters as they were 
serving before. Often did the Maltese commander 
pledge his honor to settle the sum demanded for their 


*The Moors, whom we have so often named in their 
many contests with the Maltese knights, suppose “that they 
are descended from a mixture of the ancient Mauritanians 
and Numidians, with the various foreign races, which have, 
at different times, conquered, and settled in Barbary. 
They themselves boast of being true descendants of Ish- 
mael! They mostly inhabit the towns along the coast, and 
the cultivated plains. They are, generally speaking, above 
the middle stature and muscular. Their skin is swarthy, 
but rather fair than brown. Their face is somewhat full, 


and their nose is round; the mouth of middle size, and the 
eye large and not lively. Their carriage is very grave. 
Moor is the derivative from Mauritania, and was applied to 
the Arabian conquerors; both of Africa and Spain.” 





ransom on returning to Malta; but the Bey de- 
clined to accept of his proposition, and for reasons 
which he did not divulge. This, it should be re- 
corded, was the last warlike expedition in which 
the squadron of the Order of St. John was ever 
engaged. Truly it may be written, that after this 
period, the day of its power had passed. ‘Those 
forced galleys, which for four or five centuries had 
battled so nobly with the storms, the seas, and their 
enemies, were now unemployed at their anchors, 
and to be protected by batteries, where no danger 
could reach them.* And that well known flag, 
with its Christian cross, which so often had car- 
ried destruction wherever it was seen, was now 
idly waving in the summer breeze, with its glory 
vanishing, as the power of its defenders declined. 

With the same westerly wind, which brought 
the Maltese squadron, on its return from this Tu- 
nisian excursion, there arrived off the harbor of 
Valetta, a beautiful galley of twenty-four oars, and 
hailing from Tangiers, the port from which she 
had sailed. This Ottoman ship had been sent by 
the Emperor of Morocco, to convey a Moorish 
chieftain to Malta on a mission of peace. A re- 
markable act, which had not been prompted by 
fear, but evidently sprung from those finer feelings 
of his nature, which told him, barbarian and Mos- 
lem as he was, to forgive those who so long had 
persecuted his subjects, and were, from their pro- 
fession, inclination, and oaths, the deadliest foes of 
his race. This Moorish officer was charged, by 
the Emperor of Morocco, with an autograph letter, 
of which the following is an authentic copy ;—it 
having been translated at the time by an Arabic 
scholar, and published in the English Annual Reg- 
ister of 1770, where we have found it recorded. 
This flattering document, so honorable to the feel- 
ings and the memory of the monarch, who sent it, 
was couched in the following language : 

“In the name of God, the sole Almighty, to the 
prince of Malta, Grand-Master of the religion of 
St. John, and to all his council, the Emperor of 
Morocco, Fez, and Mequinez, wishes health and 


* The following interesting description of the Maltese 
galleys, or frigates, will be found in Sounini’s travels in 
Egypt. “They were armed, (says the writer,) or rather 
embarrassed with an incredible number of hands. The 
ship carrying the admiral’s pendant, had a crew of eight 
hundred men. They were superbly ornamented; gold 
blazed on the numerous basso relievos, and sculptures on 
the stern. Enormous sails, striped with blue and white, 
carried on their middle a great cross of Malta painted red. 
Their elegant flags floated majestically. In a word, every 
thing concurred, when they were under sail, to render it a 
magnificent spectacle. But their construction was little 
adapted either for fighting or for standing foul weather. The 
Order kept them up rather as an image of its ancient splen- 
dor, than for their utility. It was one of those ancient con- 
structions, which had once served to render the brother- 
hood illustrious, but now only attested its selfishness and 
decay.” 
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prosperity. In compassion of several slaves, who 
have been long in my possession, and have never 
yet been demanded of me, I send them all to be 
presented to you by my secretary, Abladi Salciti ; 
by this means procuring myself at once the double 
satisfaction of making you a present, and of re- 
storing liberty to these unfortunate people. If you 
had no captives of ours in your possession, I should 
desire nothing of you in return; but as] know you 
have, I shall with great pleasure, receive those 
whom you may be pleased to send me.” 

The Grand-Master and his councillors, much 
surprised at receiving this honorable testimonial 
from so unexpected a source, and one which, from 
their own conduct towards the emperor, they cer- 
tainly did not deserve, readily consented to liber- 
ate thirty-seven of their Christian slaves, being the 
same in number as those whom Abladi had brought 
from Tangiers. Pinto and his advisers have been 
blamed by many writers, for not showing on this 
occasion, that Christian charity towards their infi- 
del captives, which, as the avowed champions of 
the cross, their religion should nave taught them 
to practise. Holding two or three hundred Moorish 
slaves in a bondage, which was to end only with 
their lives, they might, much to their honor, 
have availed themselves of this opportunity to re- 
move the shackles, which had bound them so long 
in a lingering and hopeless captivity. Pinto, how- 
ever, and his cowled monks, being guided more by 
their worldly interest, than by the dictates of com- 
passion, still continued to hold these wretched peo- 
ple in chains, though Abladi earnestly prayed for 
permission to take them to their mud-built villages 
in Africa, from which some of the most aged among 
them had been absent for more than a score of 
years. Although the Moorish secretary was not 
so fortunate in this mission, as he in his landing 
had reason to hope, still it should be recorded, that 
as an envoy of the emperor, he was treated with 
marked attention, and during his stay in Valletta, 
lodged in a government palace at the public ex- 
pense. When embarking on his ship, he was ac- 
companied to the Marina, by a guard of honor, 
while the Turkish flag was kept flying on Saint 
Elmo, until he had left the harbor, and the gallant 
knights, who had accompanied him thus far on his 
passage, had taken their final leave. 

Finding no other incidents of interest to mention, 
we must now bring Pinto’s long and peaceable 
reign to a close. Early in January, 1773, the 
Grand-Master was seized with an illness, which 
his medical adviser said, from the dangerous symp- 
toms attending it, must shortly prove fatal. His 
earthly career, as his physivian had predicted, was 
near its termination; and his aged frame, then 
bending under the weight of ninety-three years, 
was to seek its repose in the grave. An event 
long expected and desired by his Maltese subjects, 


ruled with an absolute sway. The cowled monks 
of St. John also looked forward to the change 
which wasto take place in their convent, without re- 
gret. Pinto had outlived, with but a few solitary 
exceptions in the Italian and German languages, 
all the knights, by whose assistance he had been 
placed on the throne. And having retained, to 
the moment of his death, a firm friendship for these 
military friars, to whom, in part, he was thus in- 
debted for his elevation, he had always honored 
them with his confidence, and but too frequently 
made them the instruments, by which his arbitrary 
measures were carried into execution. ‘These few 
aged priests, men of another generation, were there- 
fore the only persons who, at his death, would mourn 
for the loss of their chief, as with his decease, 
their consequence was gone, and their public lives 
brought to a close. At three o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 19th of January, the heavy bell of St. 
John’s began to toll; a signal to the Maltese, that 
their dying prince had received the extreme unc- 
tion, which is the last ceremony, as a canon of the 
Catholic church at Malta has written, that the faith- 
ful followers of the Roman Pontiff undergo, before 
being embraced in the arms of death.* Hour after 
hour, for several successive days, this mournful bell 
was sounding. And it was not until the edge of 
the evening of the 24th of January, that a gun was 
discharged from one of the fortifications, which 
told the anxious islanders that, after a desperate 
struggle, their unpopular, but illustrious sovereign 
had closed his earthly career.t Although Pinto 
was so cordially disliked by all of his subjects, 
still, when in the prime of life, there was no monk 
in the convent more distiguished for that daring 
conduct at sea, which had brought so much re- 
nown to the Order in the earlier days of its history. 
It was owing to his courage alone, when in command 
of a galley, that Perellos became indebted for the cap- 
ture of a Turkish frigate, and a valuable prize, 


* Panzavecchia. 


+ Before taking our final leave of Pinto, we must refer 
again to Brydone’s interesting publication, and give the 
following extract : “ Pinto, (says this writer.) is of a Portu- 
guese family, and has been at the head of this singular little 
State for upwards of thirty years. He is a clear-headed, 
sensible, little old man, which at so advanced a period of 
life, is very uncommon. His household attendance and 
court are all very princely ; and as Grand-Master of Malta, 
he is more absolute, and possesses more power than many 
absolute princes. His titles are Serene Highness, and 
Eminence. Although he is considerably upwards of 90, 
he retains all the faculties of his mind in perfection. The 
Grand-Master is chosen by a committee of twenty-one, 
which is nominated by the seven nations,—three out of 
each nation. The election must be over within three days 
after the death of the former Grand-Master, and during 
these three days, there is scarce a soul that sleeps at Malta; 
all is cabal and intrigue, and most of the knights are masked 
to prevent their particular attachments from being known. 





over whom, for nearly a third of a century, he had 


The moment the election is over, every thing returns again 
to its former channel.” —Brydone, 
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which was under her convoy. This gallant act 
brought him to the throne, which he was destined 
80 long to fill. Had the Grand-Master, during his 
rule, listened more to the opinions of the knights, 
and to the supplications of his people, whom he 
governed more as vassals than freemen, his reign 
would have been happier, and his death more re- 
gretted. But regardless alike of the advice of 
the monks, and of the wants of his subjects, he 
became odious to the Maltese, and died without 
their shedding a tearto hismemory. Thus passed 
away unregretted, and unmourned, a monk of a 
princely carriage and courageous spirit, who, in 
his day, had done the State some service. 
Hardly had the Grand-Master’s remains been 
placed under the chaste and beautiful tomb, in St. 
John’s, now to be seen in the neat little chapel in 
which, when in power, he was accustomed to wor- 
ship, before the military friars of the different 
tongues were intriguing to secure the election of 
his successor. To obtain this object, threats were 
used when persuasion would not answer, and a 
bribe was given when a vote could not be secured 
without it. Confusion, intrigue and corruption 
reigned throughout the convent during the three 
days which were allowed for the knights to elect 
their sovereign prince. The two most powerful 
languages in the order, at the time of which we are 
writing, were those of France and Spain, and from 
one of these tongues it was soon seen, by the elec- 
tors, that their ruler was to be chosen. The Por- 
tuguese having given to the Order its last Grand- 
master, and the Italians, in 1720, a Zondodari, were 
well aware that they could not thus quickly fur- 
nish a prince from their ranks. They therefore 
prudently retired from this troubled contest for the 
Maltese crown, as did also the German knights, for 
whom, in this political struggle, there was not the 
slightest chance of success. The French monks, 
after a long consultation, named the Bali Saint Si- 
mon, as their candidate for the vacant throne. A 
learned, pious and charitable person, who was 
greatly beloved by his countrymen, and in every 
respect deserving of the high position to which it 
was their wish to promote him. ‘The Spaniards, 
jealous at all times of a F'renchman’s rule, exerted 
themselves to the utmost to prevent his election. 
And in their purpose, as it resulted, they were, for 
the knights of his language, much too successful. 
Saint Simon owed his defeat, as many have stated, 
to his own imprudence. Jocosely remarking to 
one whom he supposed was his friend, that to obtain 
the crown, a candidate must Jay aside, for a time, all 
honest principle, and bribe his opponents ; the same 
was told in the convent, and operated greatly against 
him. Many of those pure-minded monks, who were 
his strongest adherents, feared to vote in his favor, 
lest their enemies should apply to them the impru- 
dent remark which their chief had so unguardedly 


Spanish ranks, the contest was quickly decided. 
There can not be a doubt that Francesco Zimenes 
came to the Maltese throne, by secretly pursuing the 
same unwarrantable course, which Saint Simon 
had so openly and justly remarked was only left for 
a monk to follow, who had resolved, by right or 
wrong, to win the vacant crown. So much were 
the islanders enraged at the Spaniard’s election, 
that they determined to kill him before he was 
crowned. Fortune, however, which had made 
Zimenes a monarch, also protected him against the 
foul intentions which his subjects harbored against 
him. The conspiracy having been quickly discov- 
ered, many of those who had engaged in it, were 
promptly secured. And the gates of Valetta, then 
being closed to prevent the country people from 
entering the town, quiet was restored, and all fear 
of a sudden insurrection removed. But for these 
timely precautions, the ceremony which was to 
have placed the newly elected prince on the throne, 
would have been stamped with deeds of the dark- 
est dye. The unprincipled and savage conspira- 
tors, wholly regardless of the sanctity of the church, 
had decided to murder the aged Zimenes, when 
bending to receive the crown which he had strug- 
gled so hard to obtain. At the altar of St. John, 
many wicked prayers may have been uttered, and 
much hypocrisy practised, but never, until this pe- 
riod, that we can discover, was there a chance of 
its being bathed in blood, gushing from a fatal 
wound, and given on the spot, by a murderer’s 
hand. The benevolent Howard leads us to sup- 
pose that the altars of the other churches, at Malta, 
were not so free from the stains of blood as that 
of St. John’s. And his statement, though not 
at all complimentary to the moral government of 
the Maltese knights, is given in an unprejudiced 
manner, and therefore may be relied on as correct. 
This remarkable man, on his visit to the hospital, 
in April 1786, wrote as follows: “The number 
of patients was from five hundred and ten to five 
hundred and thirty-two. They were served by 
the most ragged, dirty, and unfeeling persons I ever 
saw. I found eight or nine of them highly inter- 
ested with a delirious dying patient. ‘The gov- 
ernor told me that they had only twenty-two ser- 
vants, and that many of them were debtors and 
felons, who had fled thither for refuge. Even a 
murderer can not be taken if found in this hall. 
Every church in Malta, where the sacrament is 
administered, is a sanctuary for debtors and felons. 
In that of the Dominicans, and also of the Augustins, 
there were one or two persons of this discription.” 
What protection was there for a man’s life, if an 
assassin had only to remain on the steps of a church 
to commit a fiend-like deed? Or what inducement 
could there be to pray in such a sanctuary, when 
its altar was stained with the blood shed by an as- 
sassin’s hand ? 





made. Remaining therefore neutral, or joining the 


Not many years ago, under Sir Thomas Mait- 
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land’s rule, a man who had committed a murder, 
in a distant casal, fled to the altar of his village 
church for safety. 1t however afforded him no pro- 
tection. He died on the gallows.* This is the last 
instance which has occurred at this place, and which 
it is to be hoped ever will occur, where a criminal 
will be found so ignorant as to expect to find safety 
in a place of prayer, when the penalty of his crime 
is death. This is one of the barbarous customs 
which the English have abolished since the island 
came under their rule. And thus far we are glad 
to add, that the natives have profited by their in- 
struction. 

But to return from our digression. Although 
Zimenes had thus fortunately escaped from this 
savage conspiracy, still he lived only to pass through 
a brief and troubled reign, not exceeding in length 
as many months as his predecessor had enjoyed for 
years, the sovereign rule.t The prelate, Pelle- 
rano, receiving his appointment from Rome, con- 
sidered himself independent of the Grand-Master, 
and therefore, without referring to him, adopted such 
measures as he thought most proper for the salvation 
of those whom the pope had placed under his charge. 
Zimenes, finding that this assumption of power was 
obnoxious to the knights, and tending to subvert 
his authority, sent an aged Prior to remonstrate 
with their bishop, on the impropriety of the course 
which he was pursuing, and to beg of him, in fu- 
ture, to refrain from publishing any acts which had 
not been previously sanctioned by him, or his coun- 
cil. ‘To this proposition, just as it was, Pellerano 
would not give hisconsent. Being a man of a fiery 
temper, he called his canons, priests, and friars 
around him, and so operated on their ignorant minds, 
by what he termed the Grand-Master’s unjust in- 
terference with his spiritual power, that, on their 
mingling with the people, a revolution ensued, 
which, at one time, promised the direst results.{ 
At twelve o’clock, on a stormy night, five hundred 
men, with many priests among them, by surprising 
the commander, Deguron, at Saint Elmo, got pos- 
session of the fortress, and which, at the risk of 
their lives, they were determined to hold. The 
rebels, however, being soon driven out, and dis- 
persed by the Bali d’ Rohan, sought for safety by 
concealing themselves in the different casals, from 
which they had come to join in this plot. But ina 
short time the ringleaders were discovered, and 
brought to their trials. And with every wish on 
the part of the Grand-Master to pardon them, still 
it was not in his power, as his council clamorously 
cried for the condemnation of four of the rebels, 


* Vide Messenger, 1836. 

t Storia di Malta. 

t We take this opportunity to return our thanks to the 
Canon Panzavecchia for his little work on Malta, which he 
















































who had shot down a knight in the engagement, 
thereby causing his death. A priest was among 
the number of those who justly suffered on this 
occasion, for their treacherous acts. Zimenes, 
worn out by age, and its infirmities, and worried at 
the troubled state of his convent, was seized with a 
fever, of which he died not two months after this 
revolution was quelled. The costly monument, 
erected by the monks to the memory of their much 
beloved prince, still remains in the chapel of the 
language of Spain. 


La Valetta, Malta, 1846. 





“IN CQELO QUIES.” 


I saw her when an artless Girl, 
In Life’s fresh, rosy morning, 
And marked the radiant, wreathing curl 
Of Mirth, her lips adorning,— 
Telling of spirit-dreams that threw 
Their halo round her, bright and new. 


I saw her when a blushing Bride, 

. In youth and beauty beaming, 

Her step of joy, her glance of pride, 
Still spake the Spirit’s dreaming 

Of Hope and Trust, on Life’s dark way, 

And Love, that never knows decay. 


I saw her when a few brief years, 
Their lessons sad, were tracing 
Upon her brow, where early cares, 
Their signet lines, were placing ; 
And knew the first fond dream had fled, 
Which there had light and beauty shed. 


I saw her o’er the silent grave, 
Where Infancy was sleeping, 
Bow humbly to the stroke, which gave 
Her treasures, to its keeping ; 
And felt that from that cold, damp sod, 
The broken heart communed with God. 


I saw her in a darker hour, 
When Love’s last link was breaking ; 
Nor bitter wrong, nor grief, had power, 
E’en at that dread awaking 
From the bright dreams that blest her youth, 
To crush her Spirit’s inborn truth. 


I saw her, when the wearing strife 
Upon her health was stealing, 

Bend gently to each blow which Life 
Upon her path was dealing, 





was so kind as to send us. To it we have continually re- 
ferred while writing this historical letter. 


And knew her faded form and cheek 
Enshrined a Spirit, pure and meek. 
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I saw her on the couch of pain, 

When dreams of Hearth were closing, 
And then I marked the smile again, 

Of one on Hope reposing, 
But not such hopes as erst had shed 
Their fleeting lustre o’er her head. 


I saw her when the hand of Death, 
Upon her heart was pressing, 

And caught the feebly whispering breath,— 
Of promised joy confessing,— 

Which, as from earth the Spirit flies, 

Still tells of rest beyond the skies. 


Mona. 
New Orleans. 





THE WHITE ROSE OF SCOTLAND. 


A HISTORIC SKETCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The snow fell in large flakes, and the wind 
moaned piteously through the branches of the great 
Dutch-elms, coeval with Elmsley Hall, which they 
surrounded. But though Winter raged without, 
within doors he assumed his most smiling aspect, 
as a bright fire blazed on the large, old-fashioned 
hearth, and the ample drapery fell over the win- 
dows. ‘The company who now enjoyed this com- 
fort was small: it was composed of a gentleman, 
who might have been considered handsome in his 
youth, though the vigor of his countenance and the 
sparkle of his eye still precluded the idea of age, 
notwithstanding the hair, which shaded the lofty 
forehead, was as the now falling snow. The next 
personage in the group, was a mild-looking spinster, 
(his sister, who presided at the tea-table ;) and the 
third, wasa young girl, who, for some time, had been 
tracing castles, and knights on horseback, in the 
glowing embers. The other occupants of the 
room were a large New Foundland dog, which lay 
at his master’s feet, and a sleek tortoise-shell cat, 
who sat at the fire demurely watching the prepara- 
tions which were making for her supper. 

The furniture of the apartment showed that mod- 
ern fashions had scarcely penetrated to this old 
country-seat, where the presence of many books, 
and of philosophical aparatus, indicated the taste of 
its occupants. ‘“* No news from the post to-night ?” 
said the gentleman, when the tea-things were re- 
moved and the servants gone out. “ Haven’t you 
something to read to me, Margaret dear ?” 

“T'll find something uncle,” said the girl, as, 


aroused from her reverie, she turned towards a well 
filled book-case, and proceeded to call over the 
names of several volumes, asking which he would 
have; but he declined them, one by one, and said, 

“T know them all by heart; do get something 
new, that I may forget this cruel night, and the suf- 
ferings I cannot relieve. But, Madge, you have 
been reading so long, have you not written some- 
thing yourself by this time t” 

“ No, Uncle, I have not, but I can read you some- 
thing new, if Mr. McLeod will allow,” as she 
looked to a corner, where a young man so quietly 
sat, that we had almost forgotten his presence. 
He was tutor in a neighboring family, and came 
frequently to the hall, to enjoy the benefits of the 
Uncle’s conversation, or the warmth of Margaret’s 
smile. He started and colored at the appeal; and 
stammered out something about the manuscript being 
only intended for Miss Margaret’s private perusal ; 
but the elderly gentleman would hear it, so Marga- 
ret took from her writing-desk a bundle of papers, 
and after having given the fire a stir with the poker, 
seated herself and prepared to read. 

“ Allow me,” said Mr. McLeod, with some em- 
barrassment, “to premise, that in the view I have 
taken of the Adventurer, of whom I have written, 
though it is not that which is commonly received, 
I am supported by some historians; as Carte and 
others. Even Walter Scott speaks of it as still 
doubtful, whether Perkin Warbec, as his enemies 
called him, was not as he professed, the son of 
Edward IV., escaped from the tower.” 

** Perkin Warbec!” said the elderly gentleman, 
in astonishment, “do you advocate the claims of 
such a fellow as that, Mr. McLeod? Why his 
pretensions were forever silenced, when Henry 
VII. made him read his confession publicly, and 
acknowledge himself to be the son of the Jew, 
Osbec, or Warbec.” 

** T do not consider that that so certainly decided 
the matter,” replied Mr. McLeod. “ You know, 
sir, that an extorted promise is not regarded as 
binding in law, neither should such a confession be 
taken as proving any thing, except the power of him 
who forces it. Henry offered the unfortunate man 
no alternative, except to be hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered, or else to read the fatal document, which he 
had himself prepared. Far better had it been for 
his future fame, had he refused to do it, at all haz- 
ard; for I apprehend, with the strong circumstances 
which were in his favor, if he had only been true 
to himself, though it was impossible for him to con- 
tend against Henry’s great power, vet he would 
not now be branded as an impostor. You remem- 
ber, sir, that Englishmen of the highest rank, at 
one time, advocated his claim; amongst them, we 
find the names of Neville, Fitzwalter, Clifford, and 
Stanley ; and one hundred gentlemen went over to 





Flanders, to pledge their allegiance to him; and 
Sir Robert Clifford, who afterwards purchased his 
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pardon from Henry, by betraying Sir William 
Stanley, wrote back to England, that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the young prince, and this 
certainly was he, and that no circumstance of his 
story was exposed to the least difficulty. Marga- 
ret of Burgundy also could not have been mista- 
ken in her nephew’s identity; and would she, for 
the sake of vengeance and hostility to Henry, have 
so long sustained, with men and money, an impos- 
tort Besides, when the sovereigns of Germany, 
France and Scotland, countenanced him, may it not 
be supposed that they had previously examined his 
pretensions ; though they saw fit to withdraw their 
support as Henry became more firmly settled on 
the throne, and consequently, a more formidable 
opponent? Bat it is not of him 1 wished to write 
so much, as of his wife, the lady Katherine Gordon, 
who exhibited so beautifu! an example of constancy 
and devotion !” said he in a lower tone, and his eye 
glanced towards Margaret. 

Her Uncle smiled, and said, ‘Well, Mr. McLeod, 
you would make a good special pleader: and now 
read on Madge, and let us see whether, after you 
have finished, I shall agree with Mr. McLeod, or 
with Hume.” So she began : 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ring joyous chords !—ring out again! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 

They are here—the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part.” 


James IV. of Scotland kept his court in Stirling 
Castle, which was not then merely the stern for- 
tress with its battlements and towers, but as beauti- 
fied and enlarged by the ill-fated James III., a 
fitting residence for the Sovereign, who there had 
so brilliant a court, as had never before been seen 
in Scotland. The remembrance of the days of 
captivity, in which James had been detained there 
by his father’s rebellious subjects, seemed lost in 
the business and pleasures of his station. And 
other painful recollections seemed also effaced from 
his mind ; for none would have thought of seeing, 
in the gay young monarch, the repentant son en- 
deavoring to expiate the involuntary act of rehel- 
lion, which had placed him at the head of his fa- 
ther’s domestic foes, on the fatal day of Sauchie. 
But that his penitence was deep and constant, was 
testified by the iron chain he always wore around 
his body, in memory of the crime, with which he 
charged himself; each year adding a link to show 
that his grief, instead of lessening, was ever more 
pungent, and his contrition deeper. How many a 
secret sorrow, which time cannot efface, but only 
causes to weigh more heavily, and to sink with more 
corroding force into the heart, is worn, like this 
concealed chain, beneath the trappings of pleasure 


One day, towards the close of the summer of 
1496, a stranger arrived from beyond the seas, witha 
gallant train of knights and gentlemen, claiming 
to be the lawful sovereign of England, demanding 
the hospitality of James, and craving his assist- 
ance in placing him on the throne, which he 
called his own. He came recommended to James 
by the emperor Maximilian, and Charles, King of 
France, and was received with the welcome a 
young and generous prince would naturally extend 
to one, whose misfortunes he commiserated, and 
whom he believed to have been basely deprived of 
his inheritance. 

The great gothic hall, built by James III., was 
brilliantly lighted for a high festival ; and the melt- 
ing strains of music floated through its lofty vaults, 
while a large and noble assembly filled the apart- 
ment. ‘There were present stern warriors, who, 
even on this festive occasion, retained something of 
their warlike habiliments, not a few carrying the 
sears they had obtained in their forays with the 
English, or in the civil wars of the preceding reign. 
There were also noble-looking youths, whose com- 
bats had hitherto been only with the wild deer, and 
black cattle upon the heather-clad hills, now pant- 
ing eagerly for an opportunity of displaying their 
valor upon a foreign soil against a hereditary foe ; 
and there were a few, who seemed, by the bravery 
of their apparel, to content themselves in the ab- 
sence of any other distinction: these were but a 
small number in that land, which has ever been 
the “birth place of valor, the country of worth.” 
Many a fair female form gave grace and fascina- 
tion to the scene ; for the court at this time assem- 
bled within itself whatever was noble, or beautiful 
in Scotland. 

The eyes of this company often sought the wide- 
arched portal, through which their Sovereign and 
his guests were to appear, and the hush of expec- 
tation was only broken by some whispered expres- 
sion of impatience, or some conjecture concerning 
the stranger, whose arrival they were met to cele- 
brate. But soon every voice was silent, and every 
eye rivetted, as a herald appeared and proclaimed, 
“The king! the king !” 

Well might the gaze of all be turned on those 
who now met their sight ; for rarely have two more 
noble figures been seen, than those of that young 
king and his companion. James was in the flower 
of youth, and with his frame rendered more lithe 
and graceful by the exercises of the chase and tilt- 
yard, in which he delighted, had the bearing and 
easy carriage of a true knight of old. His coun- 
tenance bore the impress of majesty ; but the joyous 
smile of youth and good nature tempered the res- 
olute expression of the eye, which revealed the 
spirit capable of ruling even the turbulent barons 
of his kingdom. History informs us how much 
James was beloved by his subjects, but even in the 
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appearance could not compete with that of the 
stranger who advanced at his side. They saw in 
him the figure of a Grecian demi-god, so majestic 
and so faultless were his proportions. He had the 
full blue eyes and the fair hair and complexion 

which marked the race of Plantagenets, from which 

he claimed descent; and as in the case of Edward 

1V., prominent, though regular features, redeemed 

him from the charge of effeminacy. ‘To these en- 

dowments of nature had been united every advan- 

tage which the education of that period could give, 

to perfect him in every manly exercise and courtly 

grace; and as the multitude gazed on him, there 

were few so little affected by appearances, as not 
to accord him the belief, that he was truly Ed- 

ward’s heir, Richard Plantagenet. 

After the first greeting and homage had been 
paid, the king passed on with the stranger, followed 
by a train of his own attendants, and some of the 
German and French chivalry, who followed the for- 
tunes of the adventurer. When they had reached 
the-centre of the hall, they paused, and the king 
thus addressed the company, who stood round in 
respectful silence : 

“* My faithful lieges and kinsmen, our cousin, 
Richard of York, comes to claim our aid, to place 
him on his father’s throne. You all know how the 
ruthless Richard of Glocester attained the English 
crown, by the destruction, as he, and we believed, 
of both of his nephews: one of them escaped from 
the murderers’ hands, and is now in exile from his 
native land, where a usurperreigns. Will you not 
render him welcome to Scotland, and gladly aid 
me in restoring to him his rights? Who will not 
fullow his king in such a cause ?” 

A deafening shout arose to the fretted vault, of 
“ Long live king James! Welcome to Richard of 
York! Ho for England!” The shout was loud, 
because it was uttered by the full lungs of the 
young; but it might have been seen that some 
time-worn veterans remained with their lips and 
brows compressed, as though they repelled the 
present enthusiasm. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment, their discontent, however, passed unheeded. 
The stranger's features flushed at the cheering 
welcome, and as he bowed with princely grace, 
saying a few words in acknowledgment, all who 
had before allowed his claims, now doubly felt them, 
and once more a shout arose, “ Welcome to Rich- 
ard of England!” A burst of martial music took 
up the sound of welcome, as it died through the 
hall, and prolonged it from arch to arch. Gradu- 
ally these warlike strains changed into a softer mea- 
sure for dancing, and the king, selecting one of the 
fairest ladies as his partner, his example was speed- 
ily followed, and the evening’s amusement went on 
with spirit. The foreign cavaliers were not back- 
ward in soliciting the fair hands of the maidens of 
Scotland, and many a bright cheek glowed with a 


yallants, and many a young Scot felt the chagrin, 
which is still sometimes experienced by a diffident 
youth, when a stranger, with a practised tongue, 
says to the fair one of his choice all that he has 
himself longed in sincerity to utter, when words 
have failed in the presence of his beloved. 

Mirth reigns on all sides, and brows, which 
moody thoughts had compressed, relax at the sight 
of so many happy young creatures, amongst whom 
are their own beloved daughters: but all are now 
still, to watch, in the movements of the stately 
pavon, (a dance requiring the utmost grace and 
dignity of motion,) the figures of the young ad- 
venturer, and the king’s cousin, Katherine Gordon. 
Half suppressed exclamations of admiration are 
heard on all sides ; but as in viewing them now, no 
one would pause to scan every feature, so let us 
defer our description of her; (him we have al- 
ready presented to the reader,) and for the present, 
only notice her grace and purity of aspect, which 
had gained the designation of the “ White Rose of 
Scotland.” This lovely flower was indeed a fit 
emblem of her, whom historians have celebrated 
as admirable alike for beauty and excellence. 

And now the scene is transferred to the ban- 
queting-room. ‘The floor is freshly strewn with 
rushes, and the long tables are spread with every 
delicacy, as well as with every substantial viand 
the country could produce ; indeed, with every ap- 
pliance for a royal festival. 

At the upper end of the table, beneath a canopy 
of crimson velvet, ornamented with the arms of 
Scotland, sits the king; near him are the chief of- 
ficers of State ; beside him, is his cousin, the lady 
Katherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Hunt- 
ley ; and next to her sits the adventurer. 

Many a fine haunch of venison, and stout sur- 
loin of beef, soon bore testimony to the gastro- 
nomic powers of the sturdy Islanders ; while tank- 
ards of foaming ale, and cups of more potent us- 
quebaugh tested the strength of their heads. James 
himself, from time to time, encouraged the hilarity 
of the feast, by pledging, in a brimming cup, some 
favored courtier, or addressing some gracious words 
to a court beauty. 

The ancient bard chaunts the praises of some 
favorite hero: the theme is dear to every Scottish 
heart; but on the ear of one present, that of the 
stranger, it falls disregarded. But not unwelcome 
to him is the strain of the harper, as it serves to 
fix the general attention, and he may now, unno- 
ticed, in whispered sentences, give utterance to 
something of the admiration which arises in his 
breast. He had practised the art of pleasing in 
foreign courts, where the noblest ladies had been 
flattered by the notice of their Sovereign’s guest ; 
and the lady Katherine listens with satisfaction. 
A half smile rests on her lips of coral ; her cheek, 
upon which almost rest her dark, pensile eye-lashes, 
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mark of his, her eyes are raised, which we see are 
of a soft hazel color, and shine with the mildness 
of moonlight. Her brow is as pure as the snow 
when it first falls upon her native hills. The hair, 
which shadows it, is of that peculiar golden hue, 
which painters term celeste. It may be seen in the 
works of some of the old Italian masters, though 
it is found but rarely in life. It is gathered into a 
knot, from which falls a cluster of rich curls sha- 
ding the back of her perfectly formed head, the 
whole giving such a contour, as might have served 
for a model in statuary, in the days when the spirit 
of Beauty animated the artists of Greece. 

Farther down at the board, forming a marked 
contrast to her, is her cousin Flora Cameron. 
Her eyes flash with merriment, and she seems to 
be engaged in a lively war of words with a young 
man, who, from his gay dress, is evidently one of 
the court gallants. He seems piqued at her last 
remark, and says, “‘ So, fair lady, your poor coun- 
trymen can bear no comparison with these fine for- 
eigners. It seems rather hard to find the bright 
eyes, to which we have done homage in many a 
hard fought tournament, turned with such favor on 
these strangers.” 

“* Have the goodness to tell me, brave sir, what 
measure of gratitude we owe, that you good knights, 
encased in armor of proof, should peril life and limb 
against a friendly lance? And why may not our 
eyes look upon the unusual spectacle of warriors, 
who have done brave deeds on the battle-field, and 
our ears refresh themselves with tidings of strange 
lands, more bright than our dear, but rather dull 
Scotland ¢” 

Without attending to the latter part of her speech, 
he replied to the former. “I ask no gratitude, lady; 
but the time has been, when a passage of arms was 
not considered a childish pastime; when young 
Donald McIntosh was unhorsed, and the fairest 
cheek in all Scotland was blanched at sight of his 
danger. Rumor then said, that the lady Flora 
could admire Scottish courage, and listen to a Scot- 
tish tongue.” 

** You remind me of the first sight of the kind I 
witnessed, when I was but a child,” said Flora, 
slightly coloring. She added, “a truce, Sir Mal- 
colm, and let us observe what others are doing. 
See ‘how the ire of old Lord Lindsay is rising, as 
he talks to my uncle. How the scar on his brow 
shows in his excitement. Where did he get that 
terrible memento ?” 

“At the battle of Sanchie, where the late king 
lost his life. ’° Twas said he fought most bravely, 
and gave the king his own charger, to aid him in 
escaping from his enemies.” 

The object of their attention was discussing 
with another man, also of soldierly bearing, the 
project of the invasion by which James proposed 
to assist his guest. 

**]’}l tell thee what, Lord Huntley,” said he, “I 
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care not to see war again while I live; it is well 
enough for these youngsters, who know nothing of 
it, to clamor for a rapture with England ; but for 
us, who have seen so much of hard fighting in our 
youth, it would be well to close our eyes in peace.” 

“ What! would you shun war, my lord?” re- 
plied his companion. “As for me, I will ever 
buckle on my claymore whenever my king calls to 
field, as in my youth I did, on the day which cost 
the life of our late unhappy king.” 

“You forget, my lord of Huntley, that on that 
fatal day the sword of old David Lindsay was also 
dyed with the blood of James’ foes ; and for honor 
of his king and country, he would no more now 
shrink from the sword of an Englishman, than he 
did then from the men of Anandale, when his skull 
was nearly cleft in twain. But why should we 
for a smooth-faced stranger, who comes with a won- 
derful story of his escape from ecrook-backed Glo- 
cester, (who was not wont to do his work by halves,) 
interrupt the peace, which has been already so bene- 
ficial to Scotland ?” 

*“Tt is noble for a king to avenge injustice,” 
Huntley replied; “and that this young man is the 
Duke of York, whom all the world thought mur- 
dered, I cannot doubt. He is Edward’s very 
image, as when on my embassage to England I 
first saw him, soon after he had ascended the throne. 
Let us displace the usurping Henry, and in the close 
alliance with England, gained through its monarch’s 
gratitude, Scotland cannot fail to reap great advan- 
tages. The people, we are assured, are ready to 
rise and proclaim Richard of York, and we shall 
not need the aid of those who choose to remain 
behind.” 

A scowl darkened the visage of Lindsay, ren- 
dering the scar on his brow yet more ghastly. 
“ Who dares speak to Lindsay of tarrying at home, 
when his king goes to war, whatever the cause ; 
but woe to the prince who listens to rash advisers.” 

Huntley’s face now flushed, and their hasty words 
might have risen to a quarrel, but that James, ob- 
serving the angry looks exchanged, and catching 
some of the last words of the speakers, and being 
ever watchful to calm the differences of his fiery 
subjects, exclaimed, 

‘**My lord of Lindsay, I pledge you in a brim- 
ming cup, and let all drink to the faithful warrior, 
who fights for his king against all enemies, whether 
they be foreign foes, or domestic traitors ;” and he 
added in a lower tone, ‘‘ though there be amongst 
them his own son !” . 

Not even Huntley could refuse the pledge, and 
the drinking cups rang, as they were returned to the 
the board. James then turning to the bard, said, 
“ Drink this full cup, Dugald, and then sing of the 
Wallace and the Bruce.” The subject he knew 
would unite all parties. The old man quaffed the 
proffered draught, and sang, with a rich and strong 
voice, the deeds of those heroes, whose memory is 
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still so fondly cherished by every true-hearted Scot. 
The harp sent forth a martial sound, as he told of 
the patriotism of the great Wallace; his first boy- 
ish feelings of indignation at the oppression of the 
English ; those feelings which deepened with his 
manhood, and produced his noble efforts to disen- 
thrall his native land. He then sang of his disas- 
ters; his wanderings on the mountains, pursued by 
the blood-hounds of the English ; and his betrayal 
by Menteith. There was a wailing sound from 
the instrument, as if even it bemoaned the patriot’s 
sufferings; and as the story closed with his barba- 
rous death, there was not one Scot present, who 
did not feel some animosity stirred against the na- 
tion, whose king had decreed his doom. 

There was a pause of some moments, and again 
the bard, with a voice somewhat softened by his 
previous subject, resumed his song, to tell of the 
deeds of the Brove; and as he sung of his bold 
resolution to free his country; his endurance of 
every hardship to gain his glorious end, his voice 
grew firmer, and the harp awoke a bolder tone, 
until finally, as he recorded the glorious day of Ban- 
nockburn, his whole soul seemed poured in the 
song, and a peal of triumph resounded through the 
hall, from the chords of the instrument. The eyes 
of many of his listeners flashed with martial pride, 
and some of them grasped the hilts of their swords, 
as though ready to unsheath them at a moment's 
notice. The king’s object was effected—all par- 
ties were united.—and even those who were most 
inclined for peace, could not have refused to follow 


him to England, so long as the sounds lingered in 
their ears. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Night is the time to muse. 
* *~ * * 


To see the spectre of despair 

Invade our lonely tent, 

Like Brutus, ’mid his slumbering host, 
Startled by Casar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night had resumed her reign of repose and gloom 
throughout the castle, and the soi-disant Duke of 
York, whom some historians cal] Warbec, had been 
conducted to one of the finest apartments of the 
castle, where he was to be lodged as the king's 
guest, during his sojourn in Scotland. He now 
sat in the deep recess of one of its windows, which 
the heavy folds of the curtains shaded from the 
light of the Jamp burning within the room, and he 
remained apparently regarding the scene without. 
The calm moon shed a flood of light upon the land- 
scape. The shadows of projecting turrets were 
cast on the court-yard below, giving an idea of 
undefined immensity to the massive pile of build- 
ings of which he was at present an occupant. The 





slumbering city lay towards the east, at the foot of 
the castle hill, bathed in the moonbeams. ‘The 
plains, bounded by the far-famed Benlomond to the 
west, and the scarcely undulating chain of the 
Grampian hills towards the north, were dimly re- 
vealed in the landscape, whilst the “ mazy Forth,” 
stealing its way around innumerable peninsulas, 
sparkled in the rays of the evening luminary. How 
striking was the contrast of the quiet of nature with 
the anxious cares, which stirred within the breast of 
him before whose eye this scene was spread. But 
still he remained there, with the cool breeze from the 
hills fanning his cheek, his ideas so much excited 
by the events of the evening, and the circumstances 
of his situation, as to be almost incapable of col- 
lected thought. With the objects scarcely ex- 
cluded from his gaze, came visions of the past 
crowding into his mind, and anticipations of the 
result of the desperate struggle in which he had 
engaged,—a struggle between Lite and Death— 
Infamy and Honor! His life passed in retrospect 
before him ; he thought of the time, when, from the 
spoiled child of a powerful monarch, he had been 
reduced to poverty and hardship as the reputed son 
of the Flemish Jew,—the aspirations of his young 
mind, after a life more in accordance with his birth, 
and his utter distaste for the pursuits and compan- 
ionship which seemed thrown upon him by his fate. 
Then came another phasis of his existence. Just 
as he had believed that there would be no escape 
from the life of poverty and degradation, against 
which his spirit had long struggled in vain, Mar- 
garet of Burgundy desired an interview with him. 
He recalled his delight at her gracious reception, 
and her satisfaction at his appearance and address, 
when she called him her nephew, and promised to 
reinstate him on his father’s throne. Then fol- 
lowed through his mind, in quick succession, many 
subsequent events. His landing in Ireland, sup- 
ported by supplies from the Duchess of Burgundy ; 
his proclamation there as Richard of York; the 
enthusiasm and hospitality of the wild Irish; and 
when wearied of this, how he had been received 
in France, where he had been invited by Charles 
and entertained with princely splendor. How near 
he then thought himself to the fulfilment of his 
wishes, when he saw himself the occupant of mag- 
nificent lodgings, attended by a body-guard, of which 
one of the nobles of the land did not disdain to be 
commander. Here he was fawned upon by the 
French courtiers, admired by the fairest and proud- 
est beauties of the court, and treated by the king 
ashis equal. But above all, he received the homage 
of Englishmen of the highest rank, who came to 
offer him allegiance, and assured him of the devo- 
tion of the people to the House of York, which they 
were ready to show to him as its representative. 
His sojourn after this in Flanders, when the Duch- 
ess of Burgundy loaded him with honors and pub- 
licly proclaimed him her nephew. How the blood 
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of the Plantagenets stirred in his veins, as he heard 
himself called the White Rose of England! But 
after that, came the chill of disappointment ; when 
he felt, in the falling away of some of his parti- 
zans, and the ruin of others, the vigilance and en- 
ergy of the foe he had aroused, in the wiley and 
sagacious King of England. ‘Then followed his 
disastrous landing in Kent; and afterwards, his re- 
tirement into Flanders, and his second attempt in 
Ireland. What hardships he there endured in hiding 
from Henry's officers ; what mortification in finding 
all hopes cut off in that quarter. But then a gleam 
of light seemed to dawn on him, when he resolved 
to apply to the King of Scotland for succor, and 
was furnished with recommendations by Maximil- 
ian and Charles. And now, in the reception which 
had been given him, hope again shone on him in 
noontide splendor. James had already given him 
promises of assistance ; he had heard the shout of 
** Welcome to Richard of England,” and had gath- 
ered, in looks of interest, the acknowledgment of 
his pretensions in the hearts of many. What won- 
der, then, that the future glowed brilliantly to his 
imagination ? 

So much for ambition. But now other thoughts 
arose, and another object than the long desired 
crown of England presented itself to his con- 
templation. The image of the fair being who 
had been his partner in the dance, and to whom his 
subsequent attentions had been directed. Never in 
his whole life, whether in the dwellings of the lowly, 
where excellence often hides itself, like the sweet 
flowers of the vale, in low places, or in the palaces 
of kings, amongst the high-born, had he ever met 
with one so lovely ; in whom such grace and beauty, 
such sweetness and dignity were combined. How 
well, he thought, would a royal diadem become that 
brow, and she too an Earl’s daughter, cousin to the 
King of Scotland, and nearly allied to the present 
King of England. Could he bat secure her hand, 


how the alliance would strengthen his prospects of 


the throne. But, thought he, his feelings softened 
by the recollection of her gentleness, “‘ could I be 
so selfish as to wish to involve such a being in such 
desperate fortunes asmay be mine. For her sake 
might not one be content to renounce every ambi- 
tious hope, and forsake the rugged pathway which 
leads to the dangerous elevation I have so long 
coveted. How sweetly would life flow on, in its 
unrufiled course, in companionship with one so gen- 
tle and so beautiful.” And again he sunk into a 
reverie, as if musing on the picture of quiet happi- 
ness he had conjured up; but then starting, as if 
suddenly aroused from the pleasant dream, he ex- 
claimed, “ give up every hope of yet sitting on Ed- 


me on my course, and come what may, it shall 
prove that I amthetrue Plantagenet. 1 will never 
pause now, until seated on the throne of my race, 


or .’ He did not finish the sentence, but a 
shudder passed through his frame, and he put his 
hand before his eyes, as if to shut out a dreadful 
vision. ‘“ But no,” he murmured, “I will not im- 
agine any thing so horrible. I will win her, and 
that shall be an augury of success in my other ob- 
ject. Isee she already compassionates my fortune, 
and I will plead my cause most urgently.” So 
saying, he moved from the window, and throwing 
himself on the canopied bed, was soon lost in slum- 
ber, though his frequent startings evinced that his 
dreams partook of the unquiet nature of his even- 
ing’s meditations. At first, the sounds of revelry 
and the “ welcome to Richard of England” returned 
upon his senses, bright faces smiled upon him, 
and the brightest of all, that of Katherine Gordon, 
beamed with tenderness. The scene changed, and 
he rode proudly on a spirited charger, with noble 
attendants and an eager multitude, following through 
¢rowded streets, and he heard the glad sound, “ Long 
live King Richard.” Suddenly, the countenances 
of the people changed towards him, and instead of 
the acclamations of allegiance and devotion, he 
heard hissings and murmurs of execration ; and the 
triumphal entry changed into the malefactor’s pro- 
cession, terminating at the scaffold. In his agony 
he looked around for some help or consolation, and 
then he discovered, that, even in his desolation, the 
form of Katherine Gordon, in angelic guise, hovered 
over him and looked lovingly, but oh, how sadly ! 
The horror awoke him, and a cold moisture broke 
from every pore; but even after being entirely 
aroused, the dream was so strongly impressed upon 
his mind, that, in after life, it frequently returned. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


*« The vale with loud applauses rang, 
The ladies’ rock sent back the clang.” 
Walter Scott. 


With the rising sun of the next morning, prepa- 
rations commenced for a grand tournament, in 
which the youths of Scotland were to try their skill 
with the knights of France and Burgundy, who had 
accompanied the adventurer. The space is still 
marked beneath the towers of Sterling, where such 
martial sports were conducted in the olden time ; 
and the spot from which beamed the bright eyes, 
which animated the combatants, is. yet known as 
the Ladies’ Rock. 

At a later hour, were seated there all the high- 
born dames who graced the court, and many a 


ward’s throne! Renounce all for which I was almost | youthful Hebe, (the daughter of some honest bur- 


miraculously preserved, and have since toiled and 


gher of the city,) dressed in her holy-day attire, 


suffered! Proclaim myself, by this desertion of my | also watched with anxiety the exciting and fearful 
cause, the base born son of the Flemish Jew! Never! | game. 





Surely Edward’s blood, rising within me, has urged 


Katherine Gordon and Flora Cameron outshine 
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all others of the group; and now they converse, in 
an animated strain, of the cavaliers, who, on their 

impatient chargers, await the opening of the lists. 

** Look, cousin Kate !” said Flora, “ see our young 

king. How graciously he speaks to every one as 

he rides around the circle. How beautifully he 

sits his fine horse, which paws the ground, and 

tosses his neck as if proud of his burden. Now he 

strokes its main to sooth its impatience; see how 

gratefully the noble animal receives his caresses: 

all his subjects must love such a king. But 
what, Kate, your eyes and thoughts are wandering. 

Ah, there is the stranger! He looks bravely too; 
but I fear, Kate, that you are not so loyal as you 

used to be before the arrival of these foreigners.” 
Flora shook her head with mock solemnity, and with 
a look which called up a blush into her cousin’s 
cheek, who replied,‘ Indeed I am, Flora ; but is it 
not wonderful to discover, that one of the princes 
we used to talk so much about, in our childhood, 
still lives ?” 

** Well, Kate, you must tell me all, about how 
it happened; for I dare say you know it all by 
this time. Indeed, last night you seemed to have 
ears but for him, and from the earnestness with 
which he spoke, I am sure he told how he man- 
aged to escape when cruel uncle Dickon sent the 
murderers to strangle the sweet babes in the tower. 
What a pity we should have broken our hearts so 
often over the sad story, if one of them even lives 
to tell the tale. I shall be constantly expecting to 
see the other come to life also.” 

“Oh, Flora! how can you trifle with such a sub- 
ject? As we wept over their supposed fate, we should 
rejoice that even one has been spared. And how 
much we ought to feel for a prince, who has been 
defrauded of his inheritance and made to wander 
in exile so long.” 

Just then the trumpet sounded, and the cous- 
ins ceased speaking, to watch the contest. Lond 
and prolonged were the acclamations which re- 
sounded when James spurred on his milk-white 
charger to engage one of the knights of France, 
who had been renowned in many a well-fought 
field. They met, and the matual shock caused 
both to reel in their saddles, so fairly were they 
matched. ‘They then rode back to the end of 
the lists, to prepare for another trial of strength or 
skill. Again their lances were poised, but the 
Frenchman’s horse swerved slightly aside as they 
approached, and James perceiving his advantage, 
raised his lance, and saluting his adversary, rode 
back to his station. James now takes his place as 
a spectator of the scene, unwilling to act so dis- 
courteously toward a guest as to vanquish him, and 
the fierce De Courcy keeps the lists against all 
comers. But the Scots are not so courteous as 
their king, and one is soon found who, in earnest, 
endeavors to unhorse him. Flora sees her friend, 
young Malcolm, hasten forward to meet him: at 





the first blow, it seemed as if he must vanquish such 
a stripling ; but though the young man’s horse was 
thrown back upon his haunches, his horsemanship 
was so good that he retained his seat, and recover- 
ing himself dealt his opponent such a blow, that, 
(whether it was that the Frenchman, scorning such 
an adversary, was off his guard, or that Malcolm’s 
arm was doubly nerved by the eyes that were upon 
him, and Flora’s sarcastic words of the last even- 
ing,) De Courcy fell prostrate at his feet. 

After the lists were again cleared, Malcolm, anx- 
ious still more to distinguish himself, holds his place 
as challenger. 

“ Ah,” said Flora to Katherine, ‘ see what deeds 
he is doing for my beaux yeux. Now shall have 
to say that there are no such knights as ours of 
Scotland. But look! look Kate! see who comes! 
He rushes on with his fiery black steed, as an eagle 
swoops to his prey! How magnificently he rides, as 
if horse and rider were one! Ah, there is a white 
rose in his casque, and that is his only badge,— 
from your wreath, Kate, was it not? Oh, poor Mal- 
colm, how soon are your laurels withered ; for who 
can contend with such a foe; but no, Malcolm too 
bears himself bravely. What a shock, and how 
he sustained himself. Now that they part I can 
breathe ayain.” Again they meet, and this time the 
adventurer is successful. Several trials of skill 
follow, and Richard Plantagenet is pronounced the 
victor of the day. It was natural that Katherine, 
from her beauty and station, should be chosen queen 
of Love and Beauty ; but a thrill of unwonted plea- 
sure passed through her frame, as the crown was 
laid at her feet by him who had awakened such an 
interest in her imagination. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“The present! Oh! the present! ’Tis so bright, 
Mem’ry can lend no radiance from the Past ; 
Hope can reflect no glory from the future.” 

Epes Sargent. 


Several weeks had passed since the stranger’s 
arrival, and he had improved his time in ingratia- 
ting himself with the nobles, as well as in confirm- 
ing, by his powers of insinuation, the favorable 
sentiments of James in regard to himself and his 
great object, the invasion of England. The mon- 
arch and his guest were every where seen together 
like two brothers, and many a brilliant féte was 
given to one whom the king delighted to honor. 
The summer was nearly gone, and if ever the de- 
scent upon England was to be attempted, it must 
be done speedily ; and every thing proved that it 
‘was in reality resolved on. The sounds of warlike 
preparation were heard on all sides. Forges were 





in busy operation, where suits of armor, lances and 
claymores were manufactured. Every day bodies 
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of men were marched into the town, and the wild 
mountaneers were seen mingled with the scarcely 
more civilized borderers, practising exercises in 
arms. The mornings were spent by the king in 
conclave with his councillors, or in marshalling the 
uncongenial materials of his army, whilst the toils 
of the day were recompensed by some brilliant re- 
union at the palace, from which the company would 
often retire to the beautiful gardens which James 
had adorned with every thing to render them de- 
lightful. 

And now the descending sun shed a mellow light 
through these royal gardens of Stirling. The air, 
laden with the perfume of innumerable flowers, 
agitated the trees. The murmuring of many foun- 
tains came refreshingly on the ear, mingled with 
the evening song of birds, who here, in the spread- 
ing branches, found shelter and protection. Here 
and there, through the opening foliage, might be 
seen the Forth losing itself between points of re- 
freshing verdure. This beauty and these sweet 
sounds were not lost in vacant space, but came 
upon the senses of many a youth and maiden, who 
now wandered here; but to some present, fairer than 
the flowers, and sweeter than the sounds of bird or 
waterfall, were the fair forms and soft voices of 
those who wandered beside them; for the thought 
came, that soon they must part, and brought with it 
a softening sadness. Where are now these forms 
of beauty, this harmony of bird and waterfall, 
and these fair gardens? Withered are the flowers— 
hushed are waterfalls,—the smiles and the fond 
words of the beautiful and brave have alike ceased ; 
and succeeding generations have, like them, loved, 
and wept, and died. Of the brave youths, who 
there indulged bright visions of future glory, we 
can only say, 


“ Their bodies are all dust, their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 


A few artificial mounds and some trees, in what 
is called the royal park, yet remain to show where 
once these gardens bloomed, and the “ sparkling 
Forth still rolls on its course to the ocean.” 

But let us return to the scene as it was on the 
evening of which we spoke. 

There were hanging vines forming bowers above 
rustic seats; and there were shadowy alcoves, where 
even the mid-day sun could scarcely penetrate. In 
one of these were two beings, who appeared uncon- 
scious of aught save the other’s presence, and the 
thoughts that filled their own breasts. Such forms 
as theirs once walked in the groves of Arcadia. He 
80 majestic, she so graceful. 

“I must soon leave Scotland, sweet lady,” said 
the adventurer ; ‘“‘ your royal kinsman has gener- 
ously granted me his aid; but do you deign me no 
augury of success in your good wishes?” 

‘“*My best wishes have long been yours, my 


rightfulness of your cause a sufficient omen of suc- 
cess? Will not Heaven restore his rights to the 
prince it has preserved from the power of the mur- 
derer, and protected, until this time, from his pow- 
erful foes ?” She looked up, and her eyes were moist 
with emotion. 

“You do inspire me with hope,” said he ; and she 
continued, 

“ You promised to tell me the story of your 
escape ; I have long wished to hear it, but feared 
to recall the memory of what must be sv painful ; 
but now that you must so soon depart, I would 
fain learn it from your own lips.” 

After a moment’s silence, he said, “ sad, indeed, 
are the memories the tale awakens, gentle lady, but 
sympathy from you can make even its pain wel- 
come. You have heard how my uncle of Glo- 
cester, after getting my brother, the good and gen- 
tle Edward, into his custody, kept him closely 
guarded in the tower; and then, under pretence of 
the young king’s needing some congenial compan- 
ion, sent for me, that so he might have in his power 
all who could be formidable to him of Edward’s 
line. 

“* My mother, the once beautiful Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, had taken sanctuary with her daughters and 
myself in Westminster Abbey. A few faithful fol- 
lowers accompanied her, and there, in the soothing 
occupations of a religious life and the care of her 
young family, she endeavored to soften the remem- 
brance of her past greatness and misfortunes, and 
the anxiety which she could but feel for her eldest 
son, now inthe hands of one who, whether as 
open foe or pretended friend, was alike to be feared 
and mistrusted. At last his summons came, that I 
should join Edward in the Tower; and my mother 
dared not disobey, lest the Duke of Glocester’s 
displeasure should fall heavily on her darling Ed- 
ward. How could she imagine that even he, the 
deadly enemy as he had proved himself of her line, 
could extend his cruelty towards the unoffending 
sons of his brother! Well do I remember the day 
which called me from her tender care. My sister 
and I were playing in the garden of the monastery. 
Elizabeth, then beautiful in youth, approaching to 
womanhood, watched over the younger ones. She 
now lives the wife of the usurper Henry, but can 
she forget those days of youthful affection ! Cicely, 
Anne, Katherine and I, were playing at hide and 
seek in the shaded alleys of the garden, and the in- 
fantine Bridget toddled on the broad walks, lisping 
the name of first one and then another of the chil- 
dren, and occasionally screaming with delight, as 
they suffered themselves to be caught by her tiny 
hands. - When our mirth had reached its height, we 
saw our mother approach with a sad countenance, 
and with the traces of recent tears upon her cheek, 
She was followed by the archbishop and two stern- 
looking men, who proved to be the messengers of 





Lord,” said the lady Katherine, ‘‘and is not the 


Glocester. We instantly gathered around her to 
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know what was the matter, and she explained that 
these men were come to carry me to join Edward. 
I at first protested that [ would not leave her and my 
sisters, but stay to take care of them ; but when the 
men told me that Edward wanted a playmate, and 
that no one would harm the others, I consented to 
follow them. The image of my mother is now be- 
fore me as she wept and kissed me again and again, 
bidding me farewell. Grief and anxiety had not 
been able to destroy her rare beauty. At least it 
seemed to me that she was most lovely. My sis- 
ters all wept too, and even the little Bridget, clasp- 
ing my knees, protested her brother should not go 
away, (sweet child that she was, perhaps she now, 
within her convent’s walls, prays for the repose of 
her brothers’ souls ; for mine as well as Edward’s.) 
The years of peril and isolation of soul which fol- 
lowed, have only ceased to impress most vividly 
upon my heart all the events of this last day with 
these loved beings. I tried to comfort them, by 
telling them I was only going to be with Edward, 
and that he would soon come and take them all to 
live with him, where we should be so happy to- 
gether. 

“*When I reached the Tower, I was surprised at 
not seeing Edward established with the magnifi- 
cence | remembered at my father’s court; but 
though occupying the royal apartments, subjected 
to close confinement, and watched by hard looking 
men, we threw ourselves into each other’s arms 
and wept. THe then asked me many questions of 
our mother and sisters, and said he could be very 
happy since 1 had come, particularly as he did not 
often see our uncle Glocester, whose harshness 
used to frighten him so much. For several days, 
in childish unconsciousness of impending danger, 
we enjoyed each others society, and were cheer- 
ful; but then we became weary of confinement, 
and Edward began to droop under it. 1, always 
more impatient than he, became vehement in ex- 
pressions of vengeance against our uncle, and said 
how he should be treated when Edward should be 
a man, and have the power in his own hands. His 
temper was always angelic, and on one such occa- 
sion, he replied, ‘ No, Richard, 1 shall not live to be 
a man, but you must be a merciful king, and not 
cruel, even to our uncle Glocester.’ At length we 
were removed from those apartments, and confined 
to a solitary chamber. 

** One day we heard unusual sounds from without, 
and we could at last distinguish the cry, ‘long live 
King Richard!’ We both listened eagerly, and could 
hear the tramp of the multitude, with this shout still 
resounding. Edward turned very pale and said, 
‘Listen, Richard, they are already making you 
king.’ 

“*No,’ I exclaimed, ‘it is our uncle!’ We had 
by this time climbed up to the window, which was 
at some distance from the floor, and grated with 
bars of iron, so that we could not see far beyond 








us; but as we stood supporting each other, a gay 
procession passed in the street below, and in the 
midst of it, on a great white charger, sat the mis- 
shapen figure of Glocester, clad in the royal robes, 
with our father’s crown upon his head. 

“This sight strack a death blow to all our hopes ; 
for, children as we were, we knew something of 
his cruel disposition; and hastening from the win- 
dow, with our arms entwined, we threw ourselves 
upon the bed, and wept aloud. But no one heard 
our grief, for all were gone to render homage to the 
usurper. 

“From this time we felt that we were indeed 
prisoners. Edward's health declined daily ; but 
as his body failed, his spirit became even more 
calm and patient, while I fretted and chafed at our 
situation. A missal, which had been given him by 
the good priest, who was our mother’s confessor, 
was now his constant study; and every night be- 
fore we retired to rest, he would read from the 
Holy Book, and ask protection for us from the 
Father above. After that, we would fall asleep, 
locked in each other’s arms. 

“ One night, we had gone to rest in this manner, 
after having talked over the days when we had 
been tended with so much care and pride in our 
father’s court, with our mother and sisters about 
us. The contrast of the past with our present 
sad situation increased our distress, and at last we 
cried ourselves asleep. Edward, who, though 
older, was not so large or so strong as I, had fallen 
into a heavy, feverish slumber on my arm, so that 
I did not sleep so soundly as he. I was soon 
aroused by the creaking of the door, opening slow- 
ly, and a gleam of light from the next apartment ; 
bat fearful of awakening my beloved brother, I re- 
mained still. Oh! the hour which followed, (you 
have heard the story.) 

‘*When shall I forget that scene! The dreadful 
visages of the assassins; the stifled breathing of 
my darling Edward, as still unawakened they press- 
ed the pillow upon his head, regardless of my fee- 
ble efforts against their iron arms, and my entrea- 
ties that they would spare him.” 

The narrator paused, as if overcome by the rec- 
ollection of the past, and his listener’s tears flow- 
ed fromsympathy. He continued : 

“The sight of that beautiful and holy child in 
death, must have touched the hard heart of one of 
the ruffians; for, when the other grasped me, to 
murder me also, he swore, with a dreadful oath, 
that the deed they had done was enough, and that 
he would himself take charge of me, and that no 
one should know that I was spared, but that I 
should not be killed. Horrid imprecations and 
threats were uttered on both sides, but I heard them 
confusedly ; for, after the frightful scene I had 
witnessed, ] seemed lost in a stupor, and though in 
a manner conscious of what was passing, it seem- 
ed to have no interest for me, and my senses be- 
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came gradually completely closed. When sensa- 
tion again returned, I found myself lying on a bed 
of straw in a low cell; one corner of which was 
arranged as anoratory. Before the crucifix knelt 
a venerable man, clad in priestly robes. My re- 
collection had gone, and I gazed on him with apa- 
thy. He was not aware of my awakening, and 
prayed aloud. The subject of his prayer was, 
that the power of the usurper might be broken ; 
his foul deed of murder brought to light; and that 
the rightful heir to the throne might, in due time, 
receive his inheritance. On hearing these words, 
vague ideas of their meaning floated through my 
brain; suddenly, the full recollection of what had 
passed flashed upon me, and I wept aloud. The 
priest arose quickly, and coming to my pallet, used 
every effort to soothe my grief, and inspire me 
with hope. For months he nurtured me most ten- 
derly, and sought to instil good instruction into my 
mind. Many days passed before the thoughts of 
that fatal night faded from my remembrance ; 
but at length, calmness succeeding to my distress, 
I began to take pleasure in joining my kind friend 
in the pursuits of his peaceful life. Sometimes for 
days, I would roam through the forest in whose 
depths we dwelt; but none could recognize in the 
scantily clad hermit boy the lawful Sovereign of 
England.” 

Whilst speaking, he had carefully watched the 
countenance of his listener, and had remarked with 
delight her deep interest. 

“* Now lady,” said he, “I have told you a part 
of my sad story, at another time you may perhaps 
listen to the recital of my departure from England 
with the good priest, and how I fell into the hands 
of the Jew Warbec. Sad, indeed, is the wander- 
er’s lot! How happy he whose destiny leads him 
to the peaceful scenes of domestic life, far from 
perils such as I have encountered, and which it 
may yet be my fortune to endure.” 

‘“* All must end well for you, my lord,” Katherine 
exclaimed with fervor. ‘‘ The good priest’s prayers 
will yet be answered, and again will England re- 
jvice to see her true Sovereign upon the throne.” 

“That end,” said the young man, “ has hereto- 
fore been the sole object of my every effort ; but 
another wish is now paramount in my heart. I 
may be victorious in the coming struggle—I may 
enter the city of our kings in triumph—have the 
crown upon my brow and the sceptre in my hand,— 
loyal subjects may surround me, and I may feel 
myself to be the king of a great people; but in 
the midst of all this pride and power, happiness 

would yet be far from me without another blessing. 
Sweet lady, rather would I be the humblest shep- 
herd upon those heathery hills, so that my cot were 
lighted by thy presence, than the proudest mon- 
arch in Christendom without thee. Be mine, and 


Katherine’s feelings had been so much touched 

with his story, that now she was unable to speak. 

‘* Let me not sue in vain,” said he ; but her words 

were still inaudible, though she looked up with the 

same eyes of tenderness he had seen in his dream, 

and he felt that she was gained. 

The shades of evening had deepened, and the 

last loiterer had left the garden save these lovers. 

The moon showed her broad disk above the horizon, 

silvering the hill tops, and sparkling on the water, 

admonishing them that it was time to return to the 

castle, whose lights now shone above them. As 

they ascended its eminence, sounds of music and 

mirth reached their ears. They paused for a mo- 

ment, as if unwilling to break the spell of happi- 
ness which love had thrown around them in soli- 
tude. Suddenly Warbec exclaimed, as if moved 
by an irresistible impulse, ‘We have spoken of 
happiness in store; but could you love me, Kate, 
should 1 become an outcast, and again a wanderer? 
Then would not your heart turn with regret to 
these bright scenes which you will forsake, should 
your fortune be united to mine ?” 

She replied, ‘“‘ Adversity makes true love only 
burn the brighter.” 

* But should men brand me as an impostor, would 
not your love then fail ?” 

““Why speak of things impossible?” said she. 
“True love knoweth not the world’s opinion ;—am 
I not thine forever?” 

After the interchange of soul with a beloved ob- 
ject, how wearying and insipid seem the gayest 
scenes. Katherine Gordon felt this painfully, as 
she now mingled in the company from which eti- 
quette forbade her seclusion. Atlength, inthe re- 
tirement of her own chamber, she recalled her 
lover’s declaration and her vows. On her first ac- 
quaintance, her imagination had been powerfully 
excited in regard to him. In her mother’s arms, 
she had been told the sad tale of the princes in the 
tower; for the Countess of Huntley, though nearly 
allied to the House of Lancaster, cherished the feel- 
ings of an Englishwoman in the horror of the des- 
truction of those innocent victims. Often had 
Kate wept over their fate, and now it appeared so 
wonderful, to see one of those for whose supposed 
death her childhood’s tears had flowed. Moreover, 
his appearance and manners were such as the im- 
agination delights to dwell on. What wonder, 
then, that her heart had bounded forth to meet his, 
with youth’s first devotion. For awhile, she was 
absorbed in a dream of happiness; then came a 
sadder reflection, as she thought of her dear father. 
How lonely he would be without her. Her mother 
had been long since dead, and she had been almost 
his sole companion in their ancestral castle, and 
how could she leave him! How is sorrow mingled 
with happiness in this world! 





I shall have already won a brighter jewel than 
shines in the diadem of England.” 


| To be Continued.) 
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ATHELERE. 


A TALE OF TEXAS. 


PART FIRST. 


’Tis sweet, at summer’s eve, to rest 

Near Colorado’s peaceful tide, 
Where the white Seagulls lave their breast, 

And o’er the bright waves gently glide— 
Scarce mindful of the light canoe, 

That skims the sparkling waters o’er, 
A moment bursting on the view, 

Then mingling with the distant shore. 
Happy the heart by nature taught, 

To prize the greenwood’s quiet shade! 
Happy and bless‘d the spirit fraught 

With that sweet hope which may not fade! 
But as a rainbow spins the sky, 

And brightly gilds earth’s darkest hours ; 
Which lives when earthly pleasures die, 

And wreathes e’en death with fadeless flowers! 


O’er eastern hil] the blushing ray, 
That ushers in the god of day, 

Is flooding earth, and sea, and sky, 

In tinge of deep and gorgeous dye. 
The bird mounts high on joyous wing, 
And gaily doth his matin sing, 

While gushing stream and murm’ring rill, 
The sweet and grateful chorus fill. 
Now starts the wild deer from his bed, 
And proudly rears his antler’d head, 
Like monarch free from servile fear, 
Nor recks him if the foe be near ; 
While stealing from its tiny bower, 
The timid hare scarce bends a flower, 
Or pauses now the dew to sip 

From off the rose-bud’s blushing lip. 
The blooming prairie, fair and bright, 
Is glittering in the rosy light ; 

And o’er its breast, in sportive glee, 
The swift mustang is bounding free. 
Above, the smile of heav’n is bright ; 
Beneath, the earth is rob‘d in light; 
And from the bright enamel’d sod, 
The flow’rs look up and own their God ; 
While free their incense odors rise, 
Like grateful off ring to the skies. 


Deep in this quiet greenwood shade 

His cot the emigrant hath made, 

And gather’d there his household band, 

All strangers in a stranger’s land. 

He stood among them like the oak, 
Unblanch‘d, unscath’d, by lightning’s stroke : 
They seem’'d the tendrils,—children, wife, 








That bound this strong man unto life. 
De Walton’s heart was prood and stern, 
And fiercely would his anger burn, 
*Gainst foe who dar’d his rights invade ; } 
Yet unjust quarrel he ne’er made, 
But brave at heart was quick to own, 

If he had wrong or injury done. 

And well did she with pale, meek brow, f 
Who pledg’d to him love’s early vow, 
Worship, with woman’s trust and truth, 
The chosen guardian of her youth. 

For him she had forsaken all, 

Wealth, station, pomp, and princely hall ; 
And deem’d by far more blest her lot, 
With him to share the humblest cot. 
Beside them grew two children fair, 

Who claim’d alike their love and care, 
And gave to pleasure’s sparkling cup, 

The measure which must fill it up. 

O, dearer far than priceless gem, 

The purest in love’s diadem, 

Was their young daughter, bright and fair, 
Their own, their worship’d Athelére ! 
They lov’d to gaze on that sweet face, 
That form of soft and winning grace, 

Yet sigh’d to think her youthful bloom 
Was doom’d to fade midst forest gloom. 
Oft had the dark brow’d Indian smil’d 
Upon the cotter’s lovely child; 

Oft had he vow’d, should war alarm, 

To shield the “ white dove’ from all harm, 
(For thus they nam’d the gentle maid, 
Thus their untutored homage paid.) 

A rose-bud bursting into life, 

With every winning beauty rife, 

Young Edgar beam’d upon the sight, 

A lovely infant, pure and bright 

As dew-drop on the lily’s breast, 

When by the sun’s first beam caress’d, 
Diffusing, by his guileless mirth, 

Joy’s sunlight o’er the cotter’s hearth. 

To his meek wife De Walton’s heart 
Clung as if to his better part ; 

For when his brow was shadow’d o’er, 
She could his gentler mood restore ; 

And when the world was cold and stern, 
He could to thaf sweet spirit turn, 
Assur’d its love, so rich and pure, 

For him was gushing evermore. 

Oh! who would yield, for princely crown, 
For miser’s wealth, hero’s renown, 

The ties of kindred love that throw 

O’er the worn heart joy’s brightest glow; 
That come like gleams of sunshine fair, 
To break the gloom of dark despair, 

And whisper to the aching breast, 

The gentle words of peace and rest ! 
Or, when propitious beams the smile 
That fortune gives her favor’d child, 
When fame’s bright chalice high for him 
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Is creaming o’er its jewel’d brim, 

Can still a ray of pleasure give, 

Which will each sparkling drop outlive! 
De Walton own’d the magic spell, 

And often would his bosom swell 

With joy, too full his bliss to speak, 

As to his daughter’s blushing cheek 
The pure, warm kiss of love he press’d, 
Or clasp'd his fond wife to his breast, 
Or with a father’s pride and joy, 
Turn’d to caress his infant boy. 


PART SECOND. 


The day was spent! the moon’s first ray 
On Brasos’ peaceful waters lay, 
So soft, so gentle, and so pure, 
It seem'd an angel hov’ring o’er, 

And lighting with celestial smile, 

The sparkling wave, the sylvan isle, 
But see, a cloud has veil’d the light, 
Which, struggling, strives to meet the sight ; 
While length’ning shadows o’er the tide, 
Like fitful shapes, are seen to glide, 
Filling with fear and strange unrest 
The bravest heart, the stoutest breast. 
And now the shade has pass’d away— 
Again the night queen holds her sway— 
Again her smile is on the earth, 

Giving a thousand beauties birth. 

Say, does no nymph or naiad fair 

E’en hold her mystic revel there, 

When the dew is on the flower, 

When the maid has sought her bower, 
When the stars are brightly glowing, 
And the heart with love o’erflowing ? 

O yes! from yonder green retreat— 
Fitting spot where fays should meet— 
A shadowy form which well might seem 
Some bright creation of a dream, 

Or goddess sprung from sea-foam fair— 
Such matchless beauty does it wear— 
Is gliding now, while moonbeams play, 
Like dancing sprites, around her way. 
O! scarce could chisel’s power trace 
That fairy form, that faultless face— 
Or canvass win the soul-lit hue, 

That o’er those lovely features threw 

A charm ineffable. But why, 

When no protecting arm is nigh, 

Why seek this spot? Perchance to be 
E’en from affection’s vigil free. 

No trace of fear is on that brow, 

Yet from her eye a tear-drop now 

Is glittering in the moon’s pale beam, 
Like gems that through the waters gleam. 
And list! the murmurs steal along, 
Plaintive and sweet as night-bird’s song ; 
And now they swell, now melt away, 
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Or o’er the waters softly play 
Like dying flute notes. And again 
Swells on the ear the thrilling strain. 


SONG. 


the past— 

Too lovely ye were, and too blissful to last! 
Your smile has departed, yet mem’ry remains, 
The heart to inthrall in its mystical chains. 


Fain, fain would I woo the bright vision again, 
And win for a moment one rapturous strain, 


O, maiden fair, can grief and tears, 


_| And earthly woes, and earthly cares, 


Disturb thy breast? Ah, no! for now 

A flush is mantling o’er that brow ; 

And from the parted lips, a smile 

Is dimpling that sweet face the while— 
As gazing on a jewel bright, 

That flashes in the varying light, 

She murmurs fond words soft and low : 
“*T was Herman’s gift, ah! well I know 
He will redeem, e’en with his blade, 
The vow to Athelére he made. 

Protect him heav’n! O guard, I pray, 
From dangers that beset his way !” 

But hark! what sound falls on her ear? 
Why tremble, maiden, thus with fear! 
No savage foe would dare to roam 

So near the cotter’s quiet home ; 

*T was but the murmur of the wave, 

Or sound the sighing willow gave! 
Nay, start not thus and wildly fly, 
That light canoe floats idly by ; 

No thing of life, nor foe is seen 

Above the waters burnish’d sheen. 

Yet guard thee well—maiden, beware! 
The dark Coronquees hover near, 
Their savage chiefs have vow'd in wrath, 
To cross the fated white-man’s path ; 
And now, like crouching panthers wait, 
T’o seal with blood their ranc’rous hate ; 
While from his mountain fastness high, 
The wild Camanchee’s eagle eye 

Is glancing o’er this fertile plain, 

Like lordling’s o’er his just domain :— 
His brawny arm he rears on high, 

And swears his pale-fac’d foe shall die! 


PART THIRD. 


The night was dark. The council fire 
Blazed in the gloom, like funeral pyre, 
Revealing, by its lurid glare, 





A stern dark circle gather’d there. 
No word is said, and yet full well 
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“ Bright, bright were your minglings, dreams of 


Till hope’s brightest smile should the present illume, 
And steal from the future its sadness and gloom !” 
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That meeting does some purpose tell. 
The scalp-locks streaming from the head-- 
The war-paint o’er those features spread, 
Give token that each hand, and heart, 

Is ready for its bloody part. 

They wait for one, why lingers he? 

Can Indian brave a laggard be ? 

No! by that bearing, proud and bold— 
By that form of graceful mould, 

Alcowin stands before them now, 

With fearless mien and dauntless brow. 
The welcome given, the signal made, 
The warrior thus his mission said : 

* Alcowin comes, his heart is bold, 

He has the white-man’s wigwams told— 
Has mark’d them in the sun's great light, 


And watch’d them when the stars were bright. 


The pale face sleeps, his dreams are sweet, 
He does not hear our warriors’ feet, 

Nor recks that Indian brave may be 
Roaming as aye the wild-wood free. 
Alcowin joins you in the fight ; 

But hark, I claim as mine by right, 

The ‘ white dove’ by the Brasos’ side, 
To tend my lodge, and be my bride.” 

He ceased,—then rose the chief and sire, 
And slow approach’d the council fire : 
“Tis well, young brave, ’tis well,” he said, 
‘* We go, be thine the pale-faced maid ; 
Yet better had the eagle try, 

To mate with bird that soars as high.” 
Then turning to his dark brow’d band, 
He rears aloft his palsied hand, 

While voice that deepen’d as he spoke, 
The demon in each breast awoke. 

** Warriors hear, the hour is nigh, 
Manneyto sends a wailing cry, 

As swift the night-wind passes by :— 

It bids us light the battle brand 

Upon the Brasos’ peaceful strand. 


Three moons have pass’d since first they came— 


Our pale-fac’d foes with friendly name— 
Our right and heritage to claim! 

But we may not the wampum give, 

Nor bid the calumet’s fire live, 

For them, the hated of our race— 
Usurpers of our resting-place— 

Proofs of our yielding and disgrace !” 
Enough, not one dissenting word 

From that dark circle there is heard ; 
But with clench’d hands, they grasp the knife, 
Eager for bloodshed and for strife. 


Not distant far, upon the ground, 

Two captives sat, securely bound— 

The one a hunter, brave and bold, 

The one a youth, whose proud glance told 
Of deep resolve, and courage high, 

To dare the worst, to do or die! . 
They knew their fate,—the morrow’s light 








Tothem must sink in death’s dark night ; 
And Herman’s blood ran cold to hear 
The doom of his own Athelére. 

But hope was high, and trust was strong ; 
The camp was still, the night-watch long ; 
And knife conceal’d, by hunter’s art, 

In trusty hand may do its part. 

The limbs are free,—a moment more, 
The guard lies weltering in his gore! 

A moment, and with noiseless tread, 
They pass full fifty warriors dread! 
The forest gained, on, on they speed, 
Nor danger mind, nor barrier heed ; 
For tho’ the way be long, they know 
That life or death is in the throw ! 
Behind, they hear the startling cry, 
That tells their fierce pursuers nigh, 
And every nerve and muscle strain, 

A sure and safe retreat to gain. 

Like hunted stag they waver not, 

But speed them from that fatal spot, 
Where tangled wildwood, dark ravine, 
May not from death the flying screen. 
O’er flowery mead, o’er hill and dale, 
O’er rocky cliff, o’er dewy vale— 


Their dark and dang’rous way they take— 
Till worn and weak, and fainting there, 
They almost yield them to despair ! 
But courage now, for on the ear 

The Brasos murmurs soft and clear. 
O! ne’er did Orphean music swell, 
With such a warm, life-giving spell ; 
Or Spherick’s soft, harmonious flow, 
Such deep and rapturous joy bestow! 
One struggle now, one struggle more, 
The water gain’d, all danger’s o’er— 
A bark canoe is on the tide, 

And o’er the waves they swiftly glide, 
Regardless of the savage yell, 

Which does the Indian fury tell, 

As baffi’d in pursuit they turn, 

To where their fires yet dimly burn. 


PART FOURTH. 


The morn had pass’d unclouded by ; 
No shadow dimm’d the noon-day sky ; 
But with a fierce and burning glow, 
The sun look’d down on all below. 
The birds’ sweet song was hush’d and still— 
The deer lay panting by the rill— 

The wild rose blush’d a deeper red— 
The drooping lily bent its head, 

Till, one by one, its petals clos’d, 

And o’er its breast in death repos’d. 
The woodman lean’d beside the tree, 
Where late his axe rang loud and free ; 





But o’er his brow some spirit wing 
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Through mountain rill, through fen, through brake, 
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A strange, dark shadow, seemed to fling, 
As, with rais’d hand to screen his eye, 
He turn’d to look upon the sky. 

Far in the west, one shadowy spot— 

So faint at times you saw it not— 

Had fix’d his gaze. And well he knew, 
As more distinct and dark it grew, 

That on the earth would fall ere long, 
The storm-cloud’s power, fierce and strong. 
Like blacken’d wreaths of curling smoke, 
That from some fierce voleanoe broke, 
It tower’d aloft, then widen’d fast, 

And gather’d fury as it passed, 

Till its dark form o’ershadow’'d all, 

And wrapt the sky in funeral pall. 

A moment, silence, deep, profound, 
Reign’d above, below, around ;— 

A moment, from its fearful path 

Broke the smother’d sounds of wrath; 
While lurid flashes, fierce and bright, 
Like armor gleaming in the fight, 
I}lum’d at times its darken'd crest, 

And spoke the anger of its breast. 

Man, bird and beast shrank, in dismay, 
From that dark and dread array ; 

And cower’d there, in wild alarm, 

To wait the fury of the storm. 

It came, that ghastly blinding glare, 
Which seem'd to wrap earth, sky and air, 
In one vast sheet of dazzling flame, 
And earth’s great holocaust to claim ! 
Then broke upon the startled ear, 

A dreadful peal, distinct and clear, 

As if some angry bolt were hurl’d, 

To rend in twain the trembling world. 
Wrench’d in wild fury from its bed, 

The tall oak bow’d its stately head, 

And low the proud magnolia’s form, 
Bent to the spirit of the storm ; 

While fragments lifted high in air, 
Seem’d like dark spirits hov’ring there, 
The beating rain, the lightning’s flash, 
Was answer'd by the thunder’s crash, 
Till nature trembled ‘neath the pow’r 
That rul’d that dark and fearful hour! 

It pass’d, the storm in its fierce might ; 
And on the earth broke clear and bright 
The setting sun’s resplendent glow ; 
While flow’r, and tree, and streamlet’s flow, 
In tearful rapture sought to pay 

Their homage to the god of day. 

The joyous birds, with carol sweet, 
Strove his returning smile to greet ; 
While bursting from its cloud-capp’d home, 
The rainbow span’d the azure dome, 
And in its arms seem’d to enfold 

A bright expanse of burnish’d gold. 


The night queen o’er a sleeping world 
Her starry banner had unfurled, 


And high upon her glittering throne, 

Now reign’d unrivall’d and alone. 

Smiling beneath her gentle ray, 

The Brasos held its peaceful way, 

While mirror’d on its glassy breast, 
Heav’n’s jewel’d host appear’d to rest. 
The pendant bough kiss’d the bright wave— 
The vine its wild luxuriance gave, 

And blushing in the moonlight there, 
Hesperian riches seem’d to wear : 

Yet silence deep was on the earth, 

And not a whispering sound had birth, 
Save when the night-wind’s mournful sigh 
Pass’d as some sorrowing spirit by. 
Peering between the green boughs there, 
The cotter’s home rose bright and fair, 
And in calm beauty seem’d to rest, 

Like infant on its mother’s breast. 

The watch-dog crouch’d beside the door, 
As if his vigils all were o’er; 

And ere the midnight hour was told, 

Deep sleep the world seem’d to enfold. 

| But hark! what magic sound can start 
The life-blood to each sleeper’s heart ? 
And break the spell which erst had power, 
To rule each calm and peaceful hour! 

It is the Indian war-whoop shrill, 

Fierce echo’d back from hill to hill, 
While rock, and cave, and glen give out, 
The savage yell, the savage shout! 

On, on they come, arm’d for the strife, 
With bloody hearts and murd’rous knife, 
While curling flame, and dying groan, 
And piercing scream, their dark work own. 
Amid that wild and bloody fight, 

One tow’ring form, with giaat might, 

Laid by his fierce, avenging blow, 

Full many a painted warrior low. 

He fought for wife, for children dear, 
Nor waver’d he, nor thought of fear! 

But see ! he turns, for quiv’ring there, 

In the dim torch-light’s lurid glare, 

A mangled corse, his darling boy— 

De Walton’s child, his pride, his joy ! 
With one strong arm he clasps him round, 
And lifts him from the blood stain’d ground, 
Then fiercely hews a desperate way, 

Till foe on foe around him lay: 

But oh! what shriek of wild despair 
Arrests him in his mad career t 

He sees, just Heaven! that fearful sight, 
Which well might blast his spirit’s light,— 
His daughter, young, and bright, and fair, 
The pure, the peerless Athelére, 

Torn from her mother’s shelt’ring arms, 
The victim of her fatal charms! 

He may not save, all hope has fled— 

The living envy but the dead. 

All, all is lost! Ah no! for hear, 





That joyous shout rings loud and clear, 
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“ Rescue! to rescue !” hear the cry, 
As the dread conflict rages high. 

They rush, that brave and sturdy band ; 
They meet the savage, hand to hand, 
And fiercely fight, nor pause to hear, 
If cries for mercy meet the ear. 

And see, their foes are wav’ring now, 
While darker grows each warrior’s brow ; 
For there, the bravest of their band, 
Alcowin, falls by Herman’s hand! 

The hour is won—the Indians yield, 
And leave them victors of the field. 


Apart, beside the Brasos’ tide, 

Ere yet the moon her beams denied, 
Young Herman bent in wild alarm, 

O’er Athelére’s death-like form. 

Fond words were breath’d, which once to speak, 
Had crimson’d o’er that snowy cheek ; 
Yet cold and passionless she lay, 
Beneath the moon's unconscious ray. 
Alas! may love’s sweet spell no more 
That gentle one to life restore, 

Or win the smile, that bright and free, 
Could answer to its witchery— 

Or throw o’er grief’s dark hour a hue, 
That joy’s glad sanshine never knew ? 

O yes! she breathes, her pale lips part— 
Life thrills again that swelling heart, 

And Herman’s eyes in rapture now 

Are bent on her uplifted brow ; 

While half unconscious in his bliss, 

He presses there love's first, fond kiss. 
The morning sun rose clear and bright, 
Nor mourn’d that dark and bloody night, 
But smiled alike on brows o’ercast, 

By sad remembrance of the past, 

As on the heart untouch’d by care, 

Or spirit free from dark despair. 

What recked it though each human soul 
Was bowed ’neath sorrow’s stern control ¢ 
Nature might not her beauties cload, 
Tho’ every heart wore grief’s dark shroud. 
From yonder group a sorrowing tone 
Upon the stilly air is borne,— 

Parents mourn o'er their bright hopes fled, 
Fond brothers weep their marder’d dead ; 
And lisping prattlers call in vain 

On those who may not wake again! 

De Walton might not chide the tear, 

As o'er their Edgar’s lowly bier, 

His weeping wife and daughter hung; 
For fiercely was his bosom wrung, 

And vainly did he strive to stay 

The burning drops that fore’d their way, 
In quick succession o'er his cheek. 

Oh! who may words of comfort speak 
To the crushed heart? or bid the chain, 
Severed by death, unite again? 

Not mortal power the boon to give, 








Or bid hope’s dying radiance live. 

In humble trust the soul must be 
Resign’d to Heav'n’s all-wise decree, 
And bow submissive to the rod, 

That shows the power of a God. 
Silent and slow a sorrowing band 

Now seek the Brasos’ peaceful strand, 
And there, where the dark willows wave, 
The murder’d find a lonely grave. 

Sadly upon the morning air, 

Mingle the wailings of despair 

With the low moan of chasten’'d grief, 
That finds in tears a sweet relief. 

The rites were said, “* Dust unto dust,’ 
These bodies here in sacred trust 

We yield.” O! from the slumb’ring tomb, 
May they in bright celestial bloom 
Arise. And now, with mournful mien, 
They turn them from that solemn scene, 
While tears bedew the flow’rs that shed 
Their fragrance o’er the buried dead. 
With shadow’'d brow, and swelling heart, 
De Walton paus’d, for yet a part 

Had he to act: A part which woke 
The father’s heart, and thas he spoke: 
‘* Herman,thine arm hath made us free ! 
*Tis sweet to owe such debt to thee ; 
For brave and generous as thou art, 

We know thy worth, and prize thy heart! 
The boon is thine, my noble son, 

Her heart thy valor long hath won ; 

We give our all, in good or ill, 

Thine own unchanged, unchanging still. 
True to thy trust, may Heaven shed 

Its highest blessings on thy head !” 

O! sweetly fell that father’s prayer 

On Herman and his Athelére. 
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Lire anp Waitines or Hucu Swinton Lecare. 
Edited by his Sister. Burgess & James. 
Charleston: 1846. 2 vols., 8 vo. 


We take great pleasure in congratulating the 
public on the publication of Mr. Legaré’s Wri- 
tings. They have been long expected, and the ap- 
preciation of their value will be heightened by the 
restrained curiosity, with which they have been 
waited for. To many, indeed, the more important, 
as the greater portion of them was already familiar, 
having been devoured with avidity on their first 
appearance in the Southern and New York Re- 
views ; but even their anxiety to possess them in a 
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collected and continuous form has only been height- 
ened by their previous acquaintance with them. 
These writings consist of articles written for 
Reviews, Private and Diplomatic Correspondence, 
a few speeches, and his Diaries while resident as 
Ambassador at the Court of Brussels. The Jour- 
nals were, however, left by him in a rude and un- 
finished state, not having been intended for publi- 
cation, at least in their present form. ‘There is, 
however, much even in them, which may interest 
or instruct the reader, but the principal value of 
the work consists in the republication of his Re- 
views. 
We have no hesitation in declaring, that Mr. 
Legaré was facile princeps among all the distin- 
guished men of the United States. In particular 
branches, he was no doubt surpassed by some who 
had devoted themselves more exclusively to their 
cultivation. Many have excelled him in states- 
manship; he was inferior to Preston, Webster, and 
Clay in parliamentary oratory; he was not the 
equal of Marshall, or Story, as a Jurist; but in 
these several branches, he was a worthy rival of 
them all, and in many that they did not pretend to, 
was the first of his countrymen. In Classical 
learning, and the knowledge of the polite literature 
of ancient and modern times, he had scarcely a 
rival; assuredly he had no equal. In his dexter- 
ous management of the English tongue, so as to 
educe from it all its music, all its strength, and 
all its flexibility, and to adapt it to the most deli- 
cate shades of expression, no one on this side of 
the Atlantic can be brought into comparison with 
him. His knowledge of the laws of his country, 
whether constitutional or municipal, was singularly 
comprehensive, accurate, practical and profound; 
and to this he added.an equal familiarity with the 
noble monuments of the Roman Law; and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with all that has grown from 
the labors of Grotius and Puffendorf. His foren- 
sic oratory was peculiarly rich and varied: with 
remarkable aptitude, he wove into the chain of his 
reasoning, the flowers culled from all other depart- 
ments of study, yet he was careful never to bur- 
then, or obscure his argument, by the redundance 
of his decorations. His celebrated argument in 
the case of the contending Presbyterian Churches, 
of which, unfortunately, no trace has been preserved, 
was enriched with the highest eloquence, and the 
most varied learning. So great. indeed, and so ac- 
curate was the amount of information upon obscure 
points of ecclesiastical history, and antiquities, dis- 
played in it, that it put to shame the most eminent 
theologians. The profundity of his juridical lore 
may be estimated from the success and distinction 
of his legal career. While Attorney General of 
the United States, though engaged in many very 
difficult and intricate cases, he never once lost a 
verdict. 


As a statesman, he distinguished himself 







































State for the United States, which office he held 

together with that of Attorney General at his death. 

His intimacy with the Classics—the growth of long 

years of most sedulous and ardent cultivation—was 

very minute and extensive. Nor was it the cold, 

dry knowledge of the pedant, but the learning of 

the philosophic scholar. His erudition lent itself 
readily to all his aims, but in its turn it was irradi- 

ated and lit up by the fires of his genius. He did 

not sacrilegiously exhume the venerated bones of 
antiquity, and exhibit the mutilated skeleton to 

the eyes of a prying and ignorant curiosity ; but he 

clothed the dead with life, and brought before our 
view the Greeks and the Romans, such as they 
were in their solemn duties and graceful amuse- 
ments, when Pericles or Cicero thundered from 
their tribunals, or the theatres were filled with the 
brilliant crowds to listen to the immortal tragedies 
of AEschylus and Sophocles, or the still more 
wonderful comedies of Aristophanes. His arti- 
cles are throughout stored with learning ; not cam- 
‘brously packed together, as if thrown with a mat- 
tock into a heap, but running in a beautiful and nat- 
ural current through their whole course. As a 
single example, we may refer to his essay on the 
Athenian democracy. His style was easy and 
flowing, it was rich with the choicest flowers of 
eloquence, which were relieved by a nervous and 
impassioned diction, which ever observed in the 
higher flights of imagination, that difficult and nar- 
row limit, which, bordering on turgescence, affords 
the most perfect exhibition of glowing, but chas- 
tened composition. 

With such genius and skill displayed in the wri- 
tings of Legaré, their publication in the present 
form, must be a most acceptable offering to all lovers 
of learning and letters, The subjects of which they 
treat are very various; a large portion of them is 
devoted to the history and illustration of antiquity : 
others treat of municipal and constitutional law, 
and the Roman Jurisprudence : others on ancient 
and modern eloquence—on poetry and fiction. All 
of them are written in an elegant and finished style. 

The few orations of Mr. Legaré that were ever 
printed are also given. They will be welcome to 
those who are anxious to form a conception of that 
full and Ciceronian eloquence, which enchained 
alike the Bench, the bar, the multitude, and the 
Senate. 

A short biography of Mr. Legaré, written by 
Mr. Johnston, of Washington, has been prefixed 
to the collection. It is an exceedingly pleasing 
and able specimen of Mr. Jobnston’s literary abili- 
ties: we cannot pay it a more just or higher com- 
pliment, than to say that it is fully worthy of its sub- 
ject, and worthy of the distinguished company in 
which it appears. 

We commend these volumes most cordially to 
the favor of the public, as the most honorable of all 
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ing of the country. Where Legaré was known, no 
commendation nor introduction could be required, 
to ensure the eager desire of all to possess his 
works. In Virginia, he was little known; but we 
hope he will henceforth be diligently read,—and if 


read, he will be most heartily honored. 
ee 


Tue Lisrary or American Biocrapny. Con- 
DUCTED BY Jarep Sparks. Boston: Charles C. 
Little & James Brown. 1845-6. 8 vols: 8 vo. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving this val- 
uable work from the publishers, through Messrs. 
Drinker and Morris. This is a new series of 
American Biography, uniform with a former series 
of ten volumes, also conducted by Professor Sparks. 
This zealous scholar, so well known as the biogra- 
pher of Washington and Franklin, not only con- 
ducts this national library, but has himself written 
many of the best memoirs which it contains. In 
the volumes before us, there are from his pen, the 
Lives of Robert Cavalier De La Salle, the ex- 
plorer of the Valley of the Mississippi; of Count 
Pulaski, who lost his life at Savannah, in the de- 
fence of our liberties ; of John Ribault, sent out by 
Coligny, in 1562, to explore and settle Florida ; 
and of Gen. Charles Lee, of Virginia. It is grati- 
fying to a Virginian to find that his own State has 
furnished so many of the distinguished subjects; 
for besides that of Lee, we have biographies of 
Patrick Henry and Nathaniel Bacon, two Virginia 
patriots, a century apart, who asserted the rights 
of the people. 

From an examination of the sources from which 
the account of Bacon’s Rebellion is derived, we 
had been brought to the same conclusions with the 
writer. Bacon deserves the same applause that is 
due to Hampden, or to Henry. 

That the reader may know whose lives can be 
found in these very neat and attractive volumes, 
the following catalogue is given. 


Vol. I. Lives of 
Robert De La Salle. By Jared Sparks. 
Patrick Henry. By Alex. H. Everett, LL. D. 
Vol. II. Lives of 
James Otis. By Francis Bowen. 


James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia. 
William B. O. Peabody. 


Vol. Iii. 


Gen. John Sullivan. 
body. 


By 


Lives of 
By Oliver W. B. Pea- 


Jacob Leisler, the ‘ man of the people, the first 





and only political martyr, who stained the soil of 
New-York with his blood.” By C. F. Hoffman. 


Nathaniel Bacon. By William Ware. 


John Mason. Commander of the Army of Con- 
necticut, in the exterminating war against the Pe- 
quots. By George E. Ellis. 


Vol. IV. Lives of 


Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island. 
By William Gammell. 


Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College. 
By Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. 


Count Casimer Pulaski. By Jared Sparks. 
Vol. V. Lives of 


Benjamin Thompson, Count of Rumford. By 
James Renwick, LL. D. 


Zebulon Montgomery Pike. By Henry Whiting. 


Samuel Gorton, one of the first settlers in War- 
wick, in Rhode Island. By John M. Mackie, Au- 
thor of the “ Life of Leibnitz.” 


Vol. VI. Lives of 


Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College. By 
James L. Kingsley, LL. D. 


John Fitch, an eminent Mechanic and inventor,— 
particularly in relation to improvements in the use 
of steam. By Charles Whittlesey. 


Anne Hutchinson. With a sketch of the Anti- 
nomian Controversy in Massachusetts. By George 
E. Ellis. 


Vol. VII. 


John Ribault; Comprising an Account of the 
first Attempts of the French, to plant a Colony in 
North America. By Jared Sparks. 


Sebastian Rale, a Jesuit who, after a mission to 
the Indians, of thirty-seven years full of suffering, 
was killed by the English, in 1724, at his village of 
Norridgwock, on the River Kennebec. By Con- 
vers Francis, D. D. 


Lives of 


William Palfrey, Paymaster in the Army of the 
Revolution. By John Gorham Palfrey, LL. D. 


Vol. VIII. Lives of 


Charles Lee, Major General in the Revolution. 
By Jared Sparks. 


Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, a Revolutionary 
Patriot. By Henry Reed, his grandson. 


The new series is arranged with title pages, &c., 
to correspond with the old. It is still to be con- 
tinued. Each volume is embellished with a por- 
trait of one of the distinguished personages, or 
a sketch of some interesting event related, as the 
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battle of “ Germantown” and the “ death of father 
Rale.” 


—_— 


A System or Locic, RaTIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE; 
Being a Connected view of the Principles of Evidence 
and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John 
Stuart Mill. Harper & Brothers, New-York. 1846. pp. 
593, 8 vo. 


We have not been able to enter far upon the examination 
of this extensive treatise. It seems to be very complete, 
systematic, and well arranged ; and we believe has received 
the sanction of many eminent judges. 

Our own acquaintance with logic is derived from the ex- 
cellent work of Archbishop Whately, and the discussions of 
the Metaphysicians Brown and Stewart,—aided by the 
study of Mathematics and the Law. But this is only a pre- 
liminary step towards the prosecution of the great “ Art and 
Science of the Pursuit of Truth ;’—only what Mr. Mill 
himself prescribes for the intelligent use of the work before 
us. We are glad to see the estimation in which he holds 
Whately ; “ who,” as he says, ‘‘has done more than any 
other living person to restore this study | Logic] to the rank 
from which it had fallen in the estimation of the cultivated 
classes of our country.” 

From the desire we feel to enter upon it ourselves, 
and upon the testimony of others, we can recommend, 
though unread, this work of Mr. Mill. He does not lay 
claim to any new discoveries, in the investigation of truth ; 
but has sought to “ cement together the detached fragments 
of a subject, never yet treated as a whole ; to harmonize the 
true portions of discordant theories ;” though in “ supply- 
ing the links of thought necessary to connect them,” he has 
necessarily been led into a “‘ considerable amount of criginal 
speculation.” 

The utility, as well the progressive dignity of Logic, as 
an Art and Science, is thus happily presented. 

‘“* We need not, therefore, seek any further for a solution 
of the question, so often agitated, respecting the utility of 
logic. If a science of logic exists, or is capable of existing, 
it must be useful. If there be rules to which every mind 
conforms in every instance in which it judges rightly, there 
seems little necessity for discussing whether a person is 
more likely to observe those rules, when he knows the rules, 
than when he is unacquainted with them. 

“A science may undoubtedly be brought to a certain, not 
inconsiderable, stage of advancement, without the applica- 
tion of any other logic to it than what all persons, who are 
said to have a sound understanding, acquire empirically in 
the course of their studies. Men judged of evidence, and 
often very correctly, before logic was a science, or they 
never could have made it one. And they executed great 
mechanical works before they understood the laws of 
mechanics. But there are limits both to what mechanicians 
can do without principles of mechanics, and to what think- 
ers can do without principles of logic. And the limits, in 
the two cases, are of the same kind. The extent of what 
man can do without understanding the theory of what he is 
doing, is, in all cases, much the same: he can do whatever 
is very easy ; what requires only time, and patient industry. 
But in the progress of science, from its easiest to its more 
difficult problems, every great step in advance has had 
either as its precursor or as its accompaniment and neces- 
aary condition, a corresponding improvement in the notions 
and principles of logic received amongst the most advanced 
thinkers. And if several of the more difficult sciences are 
still in so defective a state; if not only go little is proved, 
but disputation has not terminated even about the little 
which seemed to be so; the reason, perhaps, is, that men’s 











logical notions have not yet acquired the degree of exten- 
sion, or of accuracy, requisite for the estimation of the 
evidence proper to those particular departments of knowl- 
edge.” Drinker & Morris have the work. 


MEMOIR oF THE LATE Rev. ALEXANDER Prouprit, D. 
D., with Selections from his Diary and Correspondence ; 
and Recollections of his life, &c., by his son. By John 
Forsyth, D. D., of Newburgh. 


Dr. Proudfit was an eminent and pious Divine of the 
Presbyterian church in New York. He was educated, in 
part, at Columbia College, where he was a classmate of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, of whom we find the follow- 
ing: 


“Of the habits of this remarkable person, while a stu- 
dent, Dr. Proudfit often spoke. During his residence at 
college, he seems to have been quite as eccentric as during 
his subsequent political career. Though he paid little re- 
gard to the authorities of the college, and as little to the 
studies of the course, he was not given to habits of dissi- 
pation, and in his own way, was a hard student. His stu- 
dies were chiefly directed to history and geography, in both 
of which branches of learning, especially the latter, his 
knowledge was singularly accurate and extensive.” 


We have already announced, that a life of Randolph is 
in preparation, by a gentleman of this State ; and we trust 
that it will soon be laid before the public. 





JouRNAL oF ARARAT. By Friedrich Parrot, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian 
Imperial Councillor of State, Knight of the Order of St. 
Anne, &c. With map and wood cuts. Translated by 
W. D. Cooley. Harper & brothers, 1846. 


The mountain of Ararat, the place upon which the ark 
rested after the flood, is an object of peculiar interest; and 
has often attracted the attention of the scientific traveller. 
But there has always been great difficulty in exploring it; 
in so much, that the ascent of its icy summit had been 
deemed impossible. But this hazardous feat was accom- 
plished by Mr. Parrot; and we here have not only a graphic 
account of his visit and explorations ; but many interesting 
scientific experiments, with the barometer, magnet, and 
pendulum, together with observations on geology and other 
subjects. It is a work of history, travels and popular 
science all combined. No. VIII of the “ New Miscellany,” 
from Drinker & Morris. 


PuiLanturopy, on My Moruer’s Bisze. A pleasing 
little story founded on an incident which happened in New 
York; from the press of the Harpers. For sale by Drinker 
and Morris, who have also 


Tue Queen or Denmark, An Historical Novel. Edited 
by Mrs. Gore, author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters ;” “the 
Royal Favorite,” &c., &c. No. 72 Harpers’ Select Novels. 


Also Guy Rivers. A Tale of Georgia. By W. Gil- 
more Simms. We would specially recommend to such of 
our readers are as not already familiar with them,a speedy ac- 
quaintance with the Novels and other writings of Mr. Simms. 
Some of his works of Fiction are destined to live among 
our national Literature of that order. “* Guy Rivers,” ‘the 
Yemassee” and others deserve a prominent place in the 
list. The first part of his 
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Views anp Reviews or American History, LitTerRa- 
TURE AND FicTION. 


Has just been issued by Wiley & Putnam, as the 1X num- 
ber of their *‘ Library of American Works.” It is made up 
of critical and other papers originally contributed to various 
Magazines and Reviews,—some of which were edited at 
the time by the author. These will be found no smal! acces- 
sion to the miscellanies of American writers. The series 
on the events of American History as adapted to the pur- 
poses of Art in Fiction, with the Review of the Conquest 
of Mexico, deserve especial notice. The article on Ameri- 
canism in Literature, exhibits the native spirit of the writer. 

Yash g- Woodhouse have the work. 





Tue Fairy Book, Harper & Brothers. 1846. 

This volume, handsomely illustrated with eighty engra- 
vings by Adams, contains twenty-seven captivating stories, 
twelve of which have been translated expressly for this 
work, There is an agreeable introduction, too, by a writer 
who, though he never writes anonymously, yet signs his 
name John Smith! Since the book came from Drinker and 
Morris, it has already been handled by some fingers not as 
young as they have been. 





From Joseph Gill, we have the following recent publica- 
tions : 


Tue Artists or America, New York: Baker & Serib- 
ner. 1846. 

This serial work, of which we have received the first 
three numbers, is designed to make our countrymen better 
acquainted with a most meritorious, but too often poorly 
requited class,—the Artists. The sketches of their lives 
and works are from the pen of C. Edwards Lester, al- 
rdeady known as an author in various departments of Lit- 
erature. 

The great poet-painter, Allston, heads this National Gal- 
lery of the fine arts; followed by Henry Inman, who has 
recently departed amidst universal laments; Benjamin 
West, the great star which America lent to the firmament 
of Europe ; and the eminent Stuart. 

Fach number will be embellished with one or two en- 
gravings on steel ; comprising a portrait of each Artist, and 
if the publishers meet with sufficient encouragement, one 
of his master-pieces. 

Through the courtesy of Cary & Hart, the second num- 
ber contains a life-like representation of that boyish sport, 
“ Mumble the Peg,” by Inman. 

The work will not be confined to Painters ; which would 
exclude Some of the most eminent of our artists, as Pow- 
ers, Greenough, Clevinger ; but will also embrace leading 
sculptors and engravers. 


The unholy Alliance between Church and State. A pam- 
phlet. By alayman. Richmond: J. Gill. 

Leonard Scott ¢ Co.’s Republications of Blackwood, for 
February ; the Edinburg Review, for January ; vol. XXIV, 
No. 1; the Foreign Quarterly, for January ; vol. XXIII, No. 
2; the London Quarterly, for December, 1845; vol. XXV, 
No. 1,—contain a vast amount of useful and delightful read- 
ing. In the London Quarterly is a Review of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Chancellors of England. 





Religion in its Relation to the Present Life. By A. B. John- 
son. Harper & Brothers. New York. pp. 170. 
This work consists of a series of Lectures, delivered be- 
fore the Young Men’s Association of Utica, N. Y.; which 
were published at the special request of that association, 
that others might derive benefit from them. Our thanks to 
the author for a copy. 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Part XIII, from Drink- 


er & Morris. 


The Farmers’ Library and Journal. For March ; from 
Nash & Woodhouse ; who have also 


Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art. No. XIl. 





From Messrs. Nash 4- Woodhouse we have had the pleas- 
sure of receiving the following excellent additions to the 
Foreign and American Libraries of Wiley 4 Putnam. 


Table Talk. Second Series, Part 11. By Wilkam Hazlitt. 
No. LIX. Library of Choice Reading. 
Hazlitt is already sufficiently known, from the frequent 
notices of his former works. 


Thiodolf, the Izelander, and 


Aslauga’s Knight. No.’s LX and LXI of the Library of 
Choice Reading. These are two of the productions of that 
remarkable and graphic German writer, the Baron De La 
Motte Fouqué, Author of “ Undine” and “ Siatram and his 
Companions.” 


Dickens’ Travelling Letters; in uniform style with the 
above. From the London Daily News. 


Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life. During a four months’ 
— in a valley of the Marquesas. By Herman 
elville. 


This work contains many curious and interesting mat- 
ters—observed and gathered three years since, by the author, 
in Polynesia. This region is destined to a rapid rise in 
Historical and Geographical importance. Recent events 
there have attracted much attention ; and in the work of Mr. 
Melville, will be found notices of the French occupation of 
Tahiti, and the provisional cession of the Sandwich Islands 
to Lord Paulet. The work isin two parts and forms No.’s 
XI1I and XIV of the Library of American Works. 

By some omission valde deflendus, we have missed No.’s 
52-4, 55-6-7-3 of the Library of Choice Reading; which, 
however, contain some of the best works of the series, 
Hunt's Italian Poets and Keats’ Poems, &c, 





Maeazines, &c. 
The Catholic Magazine. Baltimore. J, Murphy. Edi- 
ted by Chas. J. White, Baltimore, and Very Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D. D., Louisville. $3 a year. 


American Journal of Insanity. A very useful, philan- 
thropic work. Edited by the officers—Dr. Brigham, prin- 
cipally—of the N. Y. Lunatic Asylum at Utica. Quar- 
terly. 96 pp.,8 vo, $1 a year. 


An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Wake 
Forest College, N.C. By Calvin H. Wiley, Esq. 


To the politeness of Lt. Lewis S. Craig, we are indebted 
for a copy of a Memorial to Congress, from the officers of 
the Army of occupation in Texas, on the subject of Brevet 
and Staff Rank in the Army. 

The subject deserves the earliest action of Congress, 
who should take every pains to settle the pending con- 
troversy, and remove every such cause of dissatisfaction. 
The efficiency of an army often depends on its esprit du 
corps, into which all the feelings of rank must enter largely. 
Every cause of jealousy, or mortification, should be spee- 
dily enquired iato and eradicated ; or disaster may attend 
that gallant band, who have now gone to the Rio Grande. 
We are not well acquainted with the subject; but the pe- 
titioners seem to have made out a very strong case. The 
memorial is signed by 155 officers. 

We commend the Memorial, together with the article on 
a Retired List for the Navy, in the present Messenger, to 





the Secretaries of the army and navy, and to Congress. 














